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ELVET 
CAKE 
LOUR 


as fnternational oo 


*BAKERY-PROVED'’ “TRADEMARK 


Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled }% to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 














See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify Bokery- 

Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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MI COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET 
Cake Flour 
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The NEW Precision 


STERWIN FEEDER 
for dry powders 


‘THERE’S EASY, accurate, trouble-free feeding of dry milling 
materials every time you set the feed-rate knob and throw the 
switch on the new Sterwin Feeder. 

For the feed rate is controlled by a precise micrometer adjust- 
ment, assuring unprecedented accuracy and uniformity and 
requiring a minimum of operator's attention. 
Precision-engineered specifically for the milling and feed 
industries, the Sterwin Feeder provides exact feeding of 
VextraM”, Oxylite®, Bromate mixtures, Malt, and other 

dry powders. 

Low power requirements and simplicity of design make the 
Sterwin Feeder extremely economical to operate and 
maintain. And extreme uniformity of feeding reduces the 
overage ordinarily required to take care of feed-rate variations. 


For complete information on the new Precision 
Sterwin Feeder . . . ask your Sterwin Technically 
Trained Representative or write: 


Subsidiory of Sterling Drug inc 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


No miller can get a finer 
selection of hard winter 
wheats than we do, for these 

Star flours are milled right 
& close to where the choice 


wheats grow. 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bak 
ery, we would like to suggest that you discuss 
Econo-flo with your local Western Star Mill 
representative or write direct to the Western 
Star Mill Co, 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
*. 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Teamwork always pays off .. . on the 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


FOUNDED BY 





City National’s Foreign Department 


‘Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can’t afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National’s Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 

Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 

points of the mills 

and buyers, and 

he knows the 

quality of flour 

required by dif- 

ferent markets. 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 





— ONE FLOUR — 








DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SALID 





ESTABLISHED 1913 —y Bank & Trust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT . 
INSURANCE CORPORATION Tal 


10TH AND GRANO @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


@ 





VENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eaKke CiTvy , MINNBBOTA 








DULUTH 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


JAW - SASKATOON 
M ITREAI MONCTON 








tN 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS /; 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF Yule MONARCH 
THE WEST Jee ‘ 

NELSON Jr" CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
ep ne WHE4 i. 


s a % 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












peel t. ADDRESS LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., eed 


we me < ALL 
“HASTINGS” . ts CABLE CODES 
Montreal CNRS? USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour — 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and-specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for pen se quality, car after car. 


.e oreke 
































Complete Grain 


~ 










Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

4 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


oEoRak URBAN MILLING Co. °YFFAt°. 























1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * 





1158 Board of Trade 


AMARILLO 
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Yes sir...it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





—day after day... 


season after season! | 
StmERAL os, 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANI/ELS- 






MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Build Prestige of Baked Foods, 
ABA Chairman Tells Convention 


CHICAGO —A dramatic program 
for an awakening to decisive action 
was voiced for the baking industry 
at the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel 
Sherman here this week 

“The time is long overdue for our 
industry to itself,” Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C., ABA chairman, 
emphasized at the opening session. 
‘We should build through every com- 
munication device a knowledge of 
the Unless we do it now, the 
future will record a retreat from our 
present level of consumer demand.” 

The association chairman said em- 
phatically that the growth in popula- 
tion, long used as an explanation for 
a rising bakery foods consumption, 
was not enough in itself to guarantee 
industry expansion. 

“It is later than you think, but not 
too late,” Mr. Graeves said. ‘The 
future of the industry rests on what 


assert 


facts. 


we do now. We cannot be content 
to grow only as our country grows. 
Any gain in population may mean 


more business, of course, but simple 
expansion of numbers of customers 
is not enough.” 


Continuing Job of Education Needed 


“It is my personal opinion that 
there is no more important job in our 


industry in order to create a better 
industry of the future, than a con- 
tinuing job of education. We must 
eradicate the false ideas of bread; 


we must create a keen appreciation 
of the place that bread holds in the 
nutritional picture of our nation,” 
Mr. Graeves said. 

“The work must be done now. You 


are all aware of the inscription on 
sundials—that ‘it is later than you 
think.’ For 50 years or more, the 


role of cereal products has been de- 
clining steadily. Through the same 
period of time, the prestige of bakery 
foods has been suffering. There has 
been built steadily a belief by con- 
sumers that bread is a high calorie 
food, or that its calories seem to have 
some special property which results 
in building fatty tissues in the body. 

“Through that same period of time, 
there has been a growing belief that 
bread is a poor food, that it contains 
little in the way of nutritional ele- 





E. E. Kelley, dr. 
ABA President 





ments; that it has suffered through 
commercial production. 

“Everyone in the industry knows 
that such ideas are wholly without 
foundation.” 

Mr. Graeves was reelected chair- 
man and E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., was 
reelected president of the American 
Bakers Assn. during the convention. 

Also reelected were treasurer 
William M, Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and secretary 
Harold Fiedler, Chicago. 

Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, was elected 
first vice president succeeding Louis 
L. Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Jake Golman, Oak 


Cliff Bakery, Dallas, Texas, was 
elected second vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Albert Gordon, Gordon 


Bread Co., Los Angeles. 
J. A. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakeries, 


ABA COVERAGE 

News coverage of the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. at the Hotel Sherman this 
week was handled by the following 
members of The Northwestern Miller 
staff: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and W. 
E. Lingren, Minneapolis; Don E. 
Rogers and Henry 8S. French, Chicago. 











RRR 
Inc., Kokomo, Ind., was elected to 
the board of governors to fill out 


the unexpired term of Harold West, 
Indianapolis, who died recently. 

Mr. Kelley, ABA president, also 
appeared in the keynoting session 
of the convention to comment on the 
steady increase in the thinking of 
the baking industry as a cooperative 
unit “resting solidly on the three 
point program of the association ii- 
self: the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram.” 

Speaking briefly on the 1955 busi- 
ness picture and the prospects of the 
baking industry for higher profits in 
the future, Mr. Kelley used the bread 
production tonnage figures gathered 
by the association to show that 1954 
will equal 1953 (an all-time high) or 


Lewis G. Graeves 
ABA Chairman 
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at the worst be only very slightly 
under 1953. 

Mr. Kelley stressed sectional dif- 
ferences in tonnage and economy 
which showed that the eastern sec- 
tion of the U.S., where “much of the 
industrial unemployment is being 
felt,” is running consistently behind 


the year-ago figures. The southern 
section, benefiting in Mr. Kelley's 


opinion from an improving economy, 
is consistently 25 to 35% over the 
1947 base. 

“Currently, our reports would indi- 
cate that our national tonnage is 
just barely holding its own compared 
with last year, again primarily be- 
cause of the slump in the eastern 
sections,” the ABA president said. 

Throughout his discussion of the 
baking industry's present situation 
and possible future, Mr. Kelley 
stressed the fact that the industry is 
reaching a “maturity” in its progress 


(Continued on page 28) 


Major Drouth 
Building Up, 
Officials Say 


WASHINGTON-—A drouth of ma- 
jor proportions, comparable to the 
one experienced in the early 1930's, 
is building up in the southern and 
central states, according to the rec- 
ords of the Geo'ogical Survey. This 
was reported this week by Douglas 
McKay, secretary of the interior. 

Ground water levels were at or 
near record low levels throughout the 
southern two thirds of the U.S. 

Many communities are short of 
water, and some utilities and in- 
dustries have been affected, Mr. Mc- 
Kay said, 

Although moderate floods occurred 
in the Northeast as a result of Hur- 
ricane Edna, many record lows for 
September were recorded in the 
southern states. 

Streamflow reached record lows at 
19 key gauging stations, and ground 
water levels in 24 key observation 


wells showed record lows in Sep- 
tember. 
In the Atlantic and Guif States 


farmers were hau'ing water and the 


city of Tifton, Ga., was supplying 
109,000 gal. per day for local farm 
use. Record lows for 38 years of 


streamflow records were registered 
for the Yadkin River at Wilkesboro, 
N.C., and for the Tombigbee River 
at Columbus, Miss. In Alabama sev- 
eral cities and industries were in 
short supply. Salt water moved up 


the Mobile River farther than had 
been previously observed. 
In Tennessee the storage in the 


(Continued on page 28) 





Series of Meetings Between Grain 


Trade and CSS Gets Under Way 


CHICAGO—A series of meetings 
between the cash grain trade and the 
grain branch, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, began in Chicago Oct. 
18 for the purpose of discussing a 
plan to use private grain trade facili- 
ties in the consolidation of CCC grain 
inventories. Following the Chicago 
meeting, L'oyd Case, representing the 
CSS, moved on to Kansas City for a 
meeting with the grain trade there. 
He then will proceed to Dallas, Texas, 
Denver, Colo., Portland, Ore., and 
Minneapolis. 

When the circuit of meetings has 
been completed, a cross section of 
opinion of each regional meeting will 


be discussed at another meeting in 
Chicago. 
Under the operation of present 


price support programs, the govern- 
ment is coming into possession and 
ownership of an increasingly large 
percentage of both carryover stocks 
and new crop grain. This has pro- 
gressively reduced the proportion of 
grain available to the private trade 
which historically has marketed and 
utilized grain crops 

Mr. Case presented for discussion 
the outline of a program which was 
pretty well summarized as follows: 

Advantages 

To the extent that the functions 
performed by the government under 
loading order procedures can _ be 
transferred to the private trade, the 
following advantages would result: 

1. To the government 

(a) Elimination of responsibilities 
of CCC for the movement of grain, 


accounting, inspections, weights, and 
grades, and of disputes between 
country warehousemen and the CCC 
over returns and settlements, and 
correspondingly reduced costs of ad- 
ministration, 

(b) Savings in transportation and 
other costs resulting from the release 


of country-run grain in_ positions 
where desired. 
(c) Removal of the continuous 


criticism by the private trade direct- 
ed against the government because 
of its encroachment into the business 
of merchandising of grain. 

2. To the trade 

(a) Extensive restoration of grain 
marketing to its normal pattern 
making it possible for all segments of 
the trade, inc uding country and ter- 
minal warehousemen, shippers, mer- 
chandisers, commission merchants, 
processors, and the grain exchanges 
to perform their economic services in 
the traditional competitive manner. 

(b) Establshment of broader, 
more representative, and more liquid 
cash markets resulting from the in- 
creased flow of primary grain and the 
increased use of hedging operations in 
the futures market. 

(c) Less congestion due to trans- 
portation shortages, because of the 
reduced movement of CCC grain from 
country to terminal positions upon 
delivery to CCC, 

The grain trade representatives 
listened wth interest, but made no 
commitments of approval or disap- 
proval of the plan pending further 
thought and discussion. 
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Flour Production Up in September 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Daily Average, Month’s Total 
Show Increases Over August 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
19,460,500 sacks during September, 
The Northwestern Miller estimates. 
Output averaged 927,000 sacks a day 
for the 21-working-day month. 

Total September production was up 
3.6% from the August total of 18,- 
786,000 sacks. On a daily average 
basis, September production was up 
8.5% from August, when the average 
was 854,000 sacks. The difference in 
percentages is explained by a differ- 
ence in number of working days in 
the two months. 

Total September production last 
year was 19,469,000 sacks. The total 
for September this year represents 
a decrease of a fraction of 1%. The 
daily average for September this year 
was unchanged from the average of 
927,000 sacks in September last year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of September flour production is de- 
rived from reports received from 
mills in the principal production cen- 
ters and regions which are believed 
to account for approximately 75% of 
the total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
14,634,000 sacks in September. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with the result- 
ant estimate of 19,460,500 sacks. The 
daily average of 927,000 sacks was 
obtained by dividing the calendar 
month total by 21, the number of 
working days in a month. 


All Show Gains 


All production centers and regions 
showed increases in daily average 
production during September as com- 
pared with August. 

All of the “Big Three” milling 
centers showed fairly substantial in- 
creases. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
September was 54,100 sacks, up 7,500 
sacks, or 16%, from the August av- 
erage of 46,600 sacks. 

Kansas City output on a daily av- 
erage basis was 53,400 sacks, up 4,- 
500 sacks, or 9.2% from the August 
average of 48,900 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buffalo 
in September was 116,300 sacks, up 
13,900 sacks, or 13.6%, from the 
August average of 102,400 sacks. 

The daily average production of in- 
terior northwest mills reporting to 
the Miller was 99,900 sacks in Sep- 
tember. This represents an increase 
of 14,000 sacks, or 16%, over the 
August average of 85,900 sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole- 
Minneapolis plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage in September was 154,000 sacks, 
which represents an increase of 21,500 
sacks, or 16%, over the August av- 
erage of 132,500 sacks. 


Southwest Output 


Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
207,700 sacks in September. This 
represents an increase of 14,400 sacks, 
or 7.4%, over the August average of 
193,300 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in September was 
261,100 sacks, up 18,900 sacks, or 


78%, from the August average of 
242,200 sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion to The Northwestern Miller had 
a daily average output of 109,700 
sacks in September. This was 3,000 
sacks, or 2.8%, larger than the Aug- 
ust average of 106,700 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 
report production figures to the Mill- 
er turned out flour in September at a 
daily average rate of 62,600 sacks 
up 7,900 sacks, or 14%, from the 
August average of 54,700 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The daily average trend for calendar 
years is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


————BREAD iS9 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Census Bureau Reports 
August Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated U.S. wheat 
flour production in August at 18,- 
786,000 sacks, for a daily average of 
854,000 sacks. This compares with a 
daily average of 819,000 sacks during 
the previous month and 867,000 sacks 
in August, 1953. 

Production of wheat flour in Au- 
gust was at 80.4% of capacity, com- 
pared with 77.2% the previous month 
and 81.2% in August last year. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in its 
Sept. 21 issue, estimated August flour 
production at 18,791,200 sacks. This 
was within about 5,000 sacks of, or 
virtually the same as, the subse- 
quently issued Census Bureau esti- 
mate.) 

Flour mills in August ground 43,- 
752,000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
41,902,000 bu. ground in July. Wheat 
offal output in August amounted to 
380,751 tons, compared with 361,956 
tons in July. 

Rye flour production in August was 
estimated at 189,000 sacks, 2% above 
the July figure of 186,000 sacks. Pro- 
duction in August last year was 194,- 
000 sacks. August grindings of rye 
amounted to 419,000 bu., and 2,229 
tons of rye offal were produced. 

The Census figures represent the 
production of all commercial mil's 
in the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
are reported by the 375 largest mills 
and the balance is estimated. 

Wheat Flow: Production, by States*, 


August and July 
(0600's omitted) 


August July 

Stute 1954 1951 
California 495 435 
Colorade 383 358 
Illinois 1,230 1,123 
Indiana 230 234 
lowa 298 801 
Kansas 2,538 2,601 
Michigan . 166 474 
Minnesota 2,193 2,127 
Missouri 1,514 1,580 
Montana ; 94 260 
Nebraska dans 582 633 
New York coe 2360 2,240 
North Dakota 269 218 
Ohio . : 796 754 
Oklahoma cages 764 793 
Oregon . 17 492 
Texas APL pee 877 937 
Utah . owt ‘ i24 385 
Washington . 803 714 
Other states ‘ 1,763 1,564 
Total , 18,78¢ 18,022 
*Data are estimated, based on reports 


from mills with a daily 
400 sacks. Ertimates are shown only for 
states in which the milis reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during 1950 


capacity of over 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior 


Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


Er eee 
Percent Of U.8. Total 666. ceccces 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY ........ 
*Indicates actual census total. 











Sept., Aug., Sept. 
1954 1954 1953 
1,135,600 1,026,100 1,155,100 
2,099,000 1,890,800 1,997,000 
3,234,700 2,916,900 3,152,100 
1,121,080 1,076,200 1,169,500 
4,360,900 4,253,100 4,131,600 
5,338,981 5,329,300 5,301,100 
2,441,900 2,253,900 2,361,400 
1,315,100 1,204,500 1,173,900 
2,303,701 2,348,400 2,562,500 
14,634,300 14,052,900 14,551,000 

75.2 74.8 74.7 
19,460,000 18,786,000*  19,469,000* 
927,000 854,000* 927,000* 





Quality of Higher Wheat Grades 
In Canada Better Than Expected 


WINNIPEG — Despite the general 
poor quality of the 1954 crops pro- 
duced in western Canada indicated by 
the reports presented at the meeting 
of the Committee on Western Grain 
Standards, Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief 
chemist of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, told the com- 
mittee that tests to date on samples 
of the higher grades of wheat avail- 
able showed that the final milling 
and baking results appear somewhat 
better than might be expected from 
the protein content. The committee 
met in Winnipeg on Oct. 14. 

A new commercial grade, extra 2 
feed barley, was named by the com- 
mittee, effective Aug. 1, 1955, for 
barley which would qualify for No. 1 
Feed except for an excessive admix- 
ture of wheat and other cereals. The 
specifications for the new grade per- 
mit admixtures of up to 8% of wheat 
or other cereals as compared with 
the maximum of 4% permitted in No. 
1 feed. 

Owing to poor harvesting condi- 
tions it was not possible for the chief 
inspector and chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners to give 
a complete picture of the current 
crops at this time. However, they did 
indicate that it was anticipated that 
less than 50% of the 1954 wheat crop 
will qualify for milling grades. 


Continuous Market 


Viscount Swinton, a visitor from 
the U.K., during the meeting in- 
formed the committee that the Brit- 
ish still call for bread made with a 
high percentage of hard wheat which 
cannot be produced in the U.K., so 
that there is a continuous market 
for Canadian wheat in the British 
Isles. 

The Committee on Western Grain 
Standards comprises 13 members rep- 
resenting grain growers of the Prairie 
Provinces, one representative of Ca- 
nadian millers and 10 government 
officials. It selects the standard and 
export standard samples for the stat- 
utory grades of grain and names and 
defines such commercial grades as are 
required for current crops. 


Standard samp'es represent the 


minimum quality of grain permitted 
into each grade. They are used for 
and 
standards 
quality of 


deliveries 
Export 
minimum 


inspecting farmers’ 
carlot shipments. 
represent the 


grain that may be shipped out of 
terminal elevators. The export stand- 
ards are made up to represent three 
parts of the average of the grade and 
one part of the minimum. Thus, grain 
leaving terminal elevators must be 
close in quality to the average for 
the grade 
Quality Discussed 

Dr. Anderson reported on the mill- 
ing and baking qualities of the crop 
and dealt with the quality of the 
tentative standard and export stand- 
ard samples and showed loaves baked 
from each samp!e. The board's labor- 
atory collected and analyzed 4,100 
samples of wheat for assessing the 
quality of the new crop. 

After hearing detailed reports, the 
committee examined the tentative 
standard and export standard sam- 
ples and voted on each. 

Commissioner W. Riddel and other 
Officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, as well as Roger Hickman, 
representing grain exporters, were in 
attendance in an advisory capacity. 
The Canadian millers’ representative 
was W. A. Hastings, vice president of 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1955 Wheat Safe 
From Hessian Fly, 


Says Entomologist 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Hessian wheat fly will be of little 
economic importance to the 1955 
Kansas wheat crop, R. H. Painter, 
Kansas State College entomologist, 
has predicted. 

He made the statement after an 
inspection tour of eight counties in 
North-Central Kansas, an area hit 
hard by Hessian flies in previous 
years. He failed to find a single in- 
fected wheat plant. 

During the summer, Elmer _ T. 
Jones, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologist, and David L. Mat- 
thew, state economic insect survey 
entomologist, collected samples from 
234 fields in 41 counties where the 
Hessian fly had been a problem in 
recent years. 

They found infestations in only 21 
of the counties, and the average in- 
festation was less than 1%. 
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Large Volume 


Of Millfeed 
Goes in Bulk 


CHICAGO—The fact that a large 
volume of millfeed is now shipped 
in bulk was indicated in a survey 
conducted recently by the Millers 
National Federation. 

The MNF explained that it made 
a quick survey, querying most of the 
medium size mills in the area from 
Indiana to Montana and from Kansas 
northward. 

Reports were received from 54 
plants. Thirty of these are now able 
to load millfeed in bulk, and the re- 
maining 24 are unable to do so, al- 
though several will be so equipped 
in the near future, the MNF said. 

Fifty per cent of the millfeed 
shipped during the past year by the 
30 mills referred to above went out in 
bulk. The range among individual 
mills was from 0 to 98% bulk ship- 
ments (the zero arising from the fact 
that several plants were not equipped 
until the end of the year covered by 
the survey). It seems safe to con- 
clude, the MNF said, that the same 
mills will ship considerably more 
than 50% of their millfeed volume 
in bulk during the next year as more 
large users of millfeed are indicating 
a preference for bulk shipments. 

The survey was limited to mills 
of average size and larger. Practical- 
ly all mills of less than average size 
distribute so much millfeed in mixed 
cars that few, if any, are equipped 
to handle bulk shipments, the MNF 
explained. 
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Wheat Pact Sales Ahead of 
Year Earlier; Wheat Accounts 
For All of Increase in Volume 


General Mills Maintains 
Emphasis on Flour, 
Stockholders Told 


BUFFALO—Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Inc., told a regional stockholders 
meeting here in Hotel Statler that 
his company is doing business at the 
rate of $500 million a year and “is 
more than ever in the food business.”’ 

“Flour comprised 74% of our total 
dollar sales in 1937-38," he _ said. 
“Last year it approximated 50%. Our 
packaged foods have gone from 9% 
to 20%. Today 13% of our present 
sales dollar volume is in operations 
in which we were not engaged 15 
years ago.” 

Mr. Bullis emphasized that this 
does not mean the company is losing 
its position in flour. . 

“We rank first in the flour in- 
dustry,” he noted. “Our total! business 
has maintained its volume over the 
years. If it appears to be less im- 
portant than formerly, that is be- 
cause the other parts of the com- 
pany have grown, and not because we 
are putting less emphasis on flour. 

“General Mills still is in a period 
of dynamic growth. We are only on 
the threshold of our greatest prog- 
ress.” 

Gordon C. Ballhorn, vice president 
and comptroller, said that since 1946, 
General Mills baking mix pound 
volume has grown more than 41%. 
The market growth in ready-to-eat 
cerea's, he said, has been more rapid 
than the growth in population. In the 
last 15 years, the company’s ready- 
to-eat cereal pound volume has in- 
creased 210%. 





Benson Says Government Should Be 
Farmers’ Partner, Not Paymaster 


WASHINGTON Speaking last 
week in the heart of the Wisconsin 
dairyland, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, made what prob- 
ably is his finest speech in behalf of 
the administration program. This 
speech, made before the national me- 
chanical corn picking contest at 
Janesville, sets forth in biting strokes 
the path down which the high rigid 
price support program had been lead- 
ing the farm community. 

As contrasted with the advocates 
of high price support, Secretary Ben- 
son hammered home some of the 
facts of the conditions which he in- 
herited from the previous administra- 
tion—conditions which he had to halt 
before he could get a new and better 
farm program in operation. 

Repudiating the positon of the 
government as a huge paymasters’ 
office where the farmer came for 
price support handouts, the Secretary 
saw the government as the farmer’s 
firm partner, providing effective price 
supports with a minimum of controls 
over the operation of the individual 
farm. 

Mr. Benson laid open the record of 
the steady slide in farm income from 
1947 through 1951, when the rigid 
high price support program was in 
fu l effect. He noted that “some peo- 
ple are saying that the Republican 
party knocked out the 90% of parity 
supports. The truth is that 90% of 
parity licked itself.” 


Describes Dangers 


He painted the increasing dangers 
that existed under the 90% of parity 
rigid supports under which the Com- 


modity Credit Corp. grew from a rela- 
tively small government corporation, 
capitalized in 1938 at a mere $500 
million, to a $10 billion instrument 
today. 

Mr. Benson took a jab at his prede- 
cessor, Charles F. Brannan, who re- 
jected acreage allotments on wheat 
and cotton in 1951 when supplies 
would have justified such a decision. 
Mr. Benson noted, “High incentive 
prices and discarded controls pro- 
vided a deadly time bomb. This ex- 
ploded in vast supplies of wheat and 
feed grains, cotton, vegetable oils and 
dairy products. Our predecessors may 
have gained some comfort from that 
fact. But it has worked a greater 
hardship on farmers. Losses in farm 
income and declines in farm prices 
which have occurred dur'ng the last 
three or four years are due in large 
part to this irresponsibility.” 

“The new legislation is an impor- 
tant change in direction for our farm 
program,” Mr. Benson said. “I know 
what farmers think of tight acreage 
controls. They don’t like them. Neith- 
er do I. Farmers are more concerned 
with being able to operate the’r farms 
properly and according to their own 
judgment than they are with high, 
rigid, wartime price supports. 

“Yes, a farmer can go broke on 
90% of parity. Too much importance 
has been attached to parity as such. 
The important thing to farmers is 
income—not just parity prices. In- 
come is the result of price mult'plied 
by volume. I believe what farmers 
want is a parity of income—their fair 
share of the national income. I in- 
tend to do everything in my power 
to see that they get it.” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—USS. sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
in the current IWA year are running 
about 10 million bushels ahead of 
sales in the corresponding period in 
the 1953-54 IWA crop year. This is 
shown in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest wheat agreement 
sales report, through Oct. 12, 1954. 

All of the increase is in the wheat 
category. Flour sales are lagging just 
slightly below the corresponding to- 
tal in the previous year. 

Two thirds of the wheat registered 
for sa'e by the U.S. has come from 
Brazilian and German buy ng. Japa- 
nese wheat procurement from the 
U.S. is sharply reduced from the pre- 
vious year, whereas its procurement 
from Canada this crop year would 
about represent Japanese buying un- 
der IWA as compared with 1953-54. 

Dutch wheat purchases for the 
1954-55 IWA crop year are running 
ahead of 1953-54, but for the cur- 
rent crop year this procurement is 
going to Canada as against the US. 
in a ratio of approximately seven to 
one. 

On the other hand, Dutch flour 
buying from the U.S. up to this time 
is about two and one half times larg- 
er than a year ago. 

Total Canadian sales of wheat and 
wheat flour are better than double 
the registered sales under the pact 
for the approximate same reporting 
period of 1953-54, comparing as fol- 
lows: 1953-54—24,236,000 bu.; 1954-55 

53,504,000 bu. 

For all exporting nations under the 
IWA this crop year, sales of wheat 
and wheat flour now amount to ap- 
proximately 115 million bushe!s as 
compared with 58 million last year. 

The sales pattern as far as wheat 
is concerned appears to reflect an 
earlier demand for wheat this cur- 
rent season. The US. sales chart is 
on the high side only because of the 
registry of over 7 million bushels 
sold to Brazil, a nation whose IWA 
purchases last crop year were in- 
significant. 

Another important factor which 
has swol'en the sales record for the 
current pact year is the renewed 
buying of wheat by India. 

But the significant increases in 
sales are all registered in exporting 
nations other than the U.S. On the 
current record it appears that many 
IWA importers are paying greater at- 
tention to Canadian and Australian 
wheat than to U.S. wheat, indicating 
the possibility that the various US 
give-away or soft currency offers 
will support the U.S. export position 
this IWA crop year as the importing 
countries make their IWA commit- 
ments from other big exporters. 

Japan and the Netherlands, with 
their substantial import quotas under 
IWA, are buying more heavily in 
Canada than in the USS. 

The flexibility of the wheat pact 
for the importing nations, or possibly 
the lack of discipline inherent in the 
pact, is demonstrated by the return 
of Italy es a participating member 
for the 1954-55 crop year. It is widely 
known that Italy wi'l again be a 
wheat importing nation, and the at- 
traction of the subsidized price ap- 
pears to have been the magnet. Last 
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year when Italy had bumper domes- 
tic crops, the danger of “puts” of 
wheat to nations with unfilled im- 
port quotas might have been the 
cause for that government to remain 
on the sidelines. 


Flour Proportion 


The big slug of wheat registered 
for sale from the U.S. to Western 
Germany last week reduced the pro- 
portion of flour to wheat sales. Flour 
sales previously had been running 
at slightly better than 20% of the 
U.S. total. With last week's heavy 
wheat buying by Germany, the ratio 
of wheat to wheat flour sales has 
widened with wheat flour just about 
20% of the total recorded sales 
through Oct. 12, 1954. 

Cumulative wheat flour sales as re- 
ported by the International Wheat 
Council through Oct. 1 disclose that 
the U.S. is outselling Canada by the 
rate of two to one, registering wheat 
flour sales of 173,700 metric tons as 
compared with Canadian sales of 86,- 
800 metric tons (in terms of wheat 
equivalent). 

A surprise item on the flour sales 
report of the council is an item regis- 
tered by France as an exporter with 
10,200 metric tons to Egypt. It is un- 
derstood in international circles that 
on balance this year, France probab!y 
will have to import wheat to main- 
tain domestic milling quality since its 
new crop is reportedly high in poor 
quality, 

Comparisons of total sales to guar- 
anteed import quotas as such seem 
to have lost their importance at least 
temporarily, but a comparison of the 
pattern may have a deep significance, 
The situation as noted above, is 
possibly affected by the other subsi- 
dized or artificially stimulated sales 
elements of U.S. legislation. 

Holland, for instance, is buying 
wheat from Canada at the rate of 
seven to one over its wheat purchas- 
es from the U.S. However, U.S. flour 
appears to have a firm hold on the 
Dutch flour market if the wide pro- 
portion of U.S. wheat flour over 
Canadian is a guide. The broad dis- 
parity of Dutch wheat buying from 
Canada as opposed to U.S. may to 
a degree be accounted for by Dutch 
millers’ preference for better quali- 
ty Canadian wheats. 

On the other hand, it is also prob- 
able that the Netherlands govern- 
ment may be waiting for administra- 
tive decisions within the U.S. on the 
machinery through which the US. 
will se!l agricultural surplus com- 
modities under the provisions of Title 
I, Public Law 480—the agricultural 
surplus commodity disposal act—or 
under provisions of section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Agency Act, which 
carries an authorization to spend 
$350 million of its appropriation to 
finance the export of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses. 

Another item of interest was the 
recent purchase of six cargoes of 
U.S. wheat by Yugoslavia under the 
provisions of Section 402 of the MSA 
Act, although previously the nation 
had bought a similar quantity of 
wheat from Canada under the IWA. 

One aspect seems certain, which is: 
Despite the decline in wheat produc- 
tion in the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere, particularly 
Canada, this crop year, buyers are 
still discriminating. 
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LONDON The International 
Wheat Council concluded its session 
in London Oct, 15 without making 
any major decisions on policy. 

Italy's application for membership 
of the agreement was accepted, and 
the council approved the report of 
the executive committee on the oper- 
ation of the International Wheat 
Agreement and agreed that the sur- 
vey accompanying the report be 
made public in the near future. 

The delegates considered that the 
wheat surplus will ease to some ex- 


tent during the current crop year 
because of the lower harvests in 
North America, particularly Cana- 


da, and because of an expected hike 
in demand by importing countries. 

The council recognized, however, 
that available exportable supplies 
remain at a very high level and con- 
sequently only a gradual alleviation 
of the situation can be expected. 

Arrangements are to be made for 
the holding of a conference during 
the summer of 1955 for the purpose 
of negotiating renewal of the pact 
which expires July 31. 

Unoflicially it is reported that sug- 
gestions for lowering the price to the 
agreement minimum came from Au- 
stralia and from the smaller import- 
ing countries. Delegates from the 








J. J. Mrachek 


J. J. Mrachek, Export Head 


At International, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS -— J. J. Mrachek, 
vice president in charge of export 
sales for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died Oct. 17 as a 
result of a heart attack. He was 57 
years of age. 

Mr. Mrachek, who was born in Lu- 
can, Minn., had been with the com- 
pany for 42 years, starting as a file 
clerk in the company’s mill at New 
Prague, Minn.,, in 1912. 

In 1918 he was made assistant ex- 
port manager, and later became ex- 
port manager. He became general ex- 
port manager in 1948 and was elected 
a vice president in 1952. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
at 9 a.m. Oct. 20 at the St. Joan of 
Are Church, Minneapolis. Burial will 
be at New Prague, Minn. 

Surviving are his widow, Gertrude 
J.; a daughter, Mrs. George (Edythe) 
Doyle, Chicago; a son, John, and five 
grandchildren. 
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IWA Council Makes No Major 
Policy Moves; Price Cut Out 


U.S. and Canada, however, declared 
that they had no intention of either 
reducing or raising prices right now. 
The larger importing countries made 
no reportable comment on the matter 
in council although they are known 
to be against any reduction to the 
floor since under such circumstances 
they would be compelled to take up 
their quotas. 

The council discussions centered 
on the possibility of increasing mem- 
bership of the pact from both ex- 
porting and importing countries, 
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lowa State College 
Offers New Farm 
Supply Course 


AMES, IOWA-—lIowa State College 
has announced a new course to pre- 
pare students for careers in agricul- 
tural marketing industries. It is de- 
signed to train young men for work 
in local and terminal grain elevators, 
feed, seed and farm supply firms and 
similar businesses serving agriculture. 

Students can receive a certificate 
after two years of study or can go 
on for four years and earn a bachelor 
of science degree. On-the-job training 
will be part of the course. 

The program was worked out in 
cooperation with trade leaders in 
the state. 

The courses were selected after a 
thorough survey of the grain and 
farm supply businesses, and consulta- 


tions with successful leaders in this 
field. 
A number of courses—such as 


grain grading, feed formulation, live- 
stock feeding and management, book- 
keeping and business management 

deal with specific problems in this 
type of business. Some courses are 
des'gned to give broad general train- 


ing—such as written and oral com- 
munication and chemistry. Othe! 
courses—in animal nutrition, soils 


farm crops and farm management 
will prepare the student to help farm 
customers with their problems. 

An important part of the training 
will be on-the-job experience in the 
type of business desired. The student 
will spend one or two quarters dur- 
ing the first two years actually work 
ing in a business. 

Michigan State College also has a 
training course in elevator and farm 
supply. 

Information on the Iowa course 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Department of Economics, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa 
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Dr. Robert R. Spitzer 
To Address N. W. Group 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Robert R 
Spitzer, vice president of Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., will 
be the feature speaker at a meeting 
Oct. 25 of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. The meeting will be 
held at the Radisson Hotel, with a 
social hour starting at 5:50 p.m. and 
dinner at 7 p.m. 

Dr. Spitzer's speech, titled ‘The 
Greatest Story Never Sold,” is a 
much talked about presentation which 
is a dramatic event not soon forgot- 
ten by anyone who hears it. It is ac- 
companied by the showing of colored 
slides. 

The after dinner program also will 
include the annual reports of offi- 
cers and committee chairmen 





WORLD TOUR—Dirk J. Glasz, a di- 
rector of N. V. Meelunie, the flour 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 


land, is making a world tour. Mr. 
Glasz, who is accompanied by his 
wife, is spending some time in Can- 
ada visiting with his firm’s connec- 
tions in Toronto and Vancouver. The 
couple will then journey to San Fran- 
cisco preparatory to going to Hono- 
lulu for a short holiday. Thereafter, 
it is proposed to visit New Zealand, 
Australia, the Philippines, Hong Kong 
and Bangkok before returning to 
Holland in the early spring of next 
year, 





Corn Deliveries Limited 
To Yellow Grades at K.C. 


KANSAS CITY In a move to 
spur activity in the corn futures pit 
at the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
the board voted Oct. 18 to limit con- 
tract deliveries to yellow grades only. 
Previously, the rules permitted white, 
yel ow or mixed grades to be deliv- 
ered against sales on the corn futures 
market. 

The vote was an overwhelming 138 
to 4 in favor of the change. Propon- 
ents say that delivery of yellow 
grades will be more attractive to 
corn millers who seek trades at the 
Kansas City board. 
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Routine Method 
Of Reporting CCC 
Deals Under Study 


MINNEAPOLIS—A routine meth- 
od of reporting sales, purchases and 
swaps of grains and other commodi- 
ties from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks is being worked out by the 
local Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice Commodity Office. 

James A. Cole, director of the 
office, said last week that he is pre- 
paring recommendations for a re- 
porting method he hopes will be ac- 
ceptable to trade interests as well 
as the press. The recommendations 
will be forwarded to Washington for 
approval. 

‘The board of directors of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange has recom- 
mended that CCC release informa- 
tion on a daily basis, with one full 
market session intervening in all 
cases between the time the transac- 
tion is made and the posting of the 
information. Information would _ in- 
clude quantity, quality, description, 
location and price, but it was sug- 
gested that names of those making 
trades with the agency not be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Cole said that his agency was 
willing to publish any information 
that is wanted and would agree to 
withholding of names of companies 
transacting business with CCC if 
there are no objections from the 
press. 

The position of the trade, spokes- 
men indicated, is that information 
on quantities and price of CCC com- 
modities sold is valuable but that 
publication of names of buyers and 
sellers might put them at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. This objection 
would reduce interest in buying CCC 
commodities, it is felt. 

The effort to develop a routine 
reporting method apparently resulted 
from some recent congressional criti- 
cism of CCC flax sales. Recently CCC 
has been providing reports of sales 
including the names of buyers. 





Flour Mills in Ontario Area Report 
Flood Damages Following Hurricane 


ONTARIO Floods in 
which followed Hurricane 
the night of Oct. 15-16 and 


Ontario, 
Hazel on 
resulted 


in nearly 100 deaths and property 
damage estimated at one hundred 
million dollars, did only superficial 


damage to flour milling plants. 

Preliminary reports are that the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. plant at 
West Toronto suffered damage to 
one unit when part of the roof 
opened up as a result of high winds. 
\Vater poured onto the machines but 
speedy action by operatives on duty 
prevented major damage. The com- 
pany reports the death of one worker 
by drowning when his home was de- 
stroyed while another is missing, be- 
lieved drowned. Several employees 
lost their homes or suffered 
property damage. 

At Streetsville the plants of the 
McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., and the 
Reid Milling Co., Ltd., were reported 
temporarily out of action. Washouts 
were responsible for trouble at this 
location as the flash floods came 
through mill property. 

Damage was sustained at the Hay- 
hoe Bros. flour mill at Pine Grove 
near Woodbridge when the mill dam 
gave way. It was the breaking of this 
dam that led to serious loss of life 


severe 


and property damage in this area. 
Subsequently the waters moved south 
until they hit the western end of 
loronto where the Humber River 
enters Lake Ontario. Some small grist 
and feed mills also suffered damage 
from flood waters when dams or lock 
gates gave way. 

Flooding is also reported from the 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. at St. 
Marys but it is not expected that the 
stoppage will be of long duration. 

Damage to crops, either in store 
or still in the ground has been de- 
scribed as enormous and one 30 
square mile piece of productive land. 





reclaimed by Dutch settlers some 
years ago, is now a lake. 
BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE ~— 
FINAL BARLEY PAYMENTS 


WINNIPEG Final payments by 
the Wheat Board on the 
1953-54 barley pool aggregated $9,- 
833,495. In announcing the final pay- 
ment, C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, said that the 1953- 
54 oats pool will be closed out im- 
mediately. The final barley payment 
will average 9.7¢ per bu. for a total 
of 101,193,953 bu. delivered to the 
board in the pool period. 


Canadian 
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Canadian Grain 
Varieties Surveyed 


WINNIPEG—tThe Line Elevators 
Farm Service has just completed a 
survey of the major cereal varieties 
grown in Western Canada in 1954 
with comparative figures for the pre- 
ceding four years. The survey covers 
the production of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and flax. 

The variety Thatcher, which has 
been far to the fore in wheat varie- 
ties in the past five years, occupied 
63.6% of Western Canada’s wheat 
acreage in 1954. This was almost 3% 
lower than the peak of 66.4% in 
1953. Redman, occupying 7.5% of the 
acreage, picked up the loss suffered 
by Thatcher, why Rescue, the saw- 
fly resistant wheat claimed 5.9% of 
the 1954 acreage, the smallest per- 
centage of acreage devoted to that 
variety in five years. 

Selkirk, the new rust resistant 
variety occupied 0.9%, while Lee 
wheat, which stood up well this sea- 
son against rust, was seeded to 3.4% 
of Western Canada’s wheat acreage. 
All varieties of durums were seeded 
to 3.1% of the acreage. The varieties 
that made Western Canada’s wheat 
famous, Marquis and Red Bobs, oc- 
cupied 2.6% and 2.2% respectively, 
of the wheat acreage planted in 1954. 


In oats varieties, Victory was in 
the lead for the fifth consecutive 
year with 33.1% of the acreage, 
while Ajax was next with 20.7% and 
Exeter with 15.6%. In the case of 
barley, Montcalm was_ seeded to 
27.7% of the acreage; Hannchen to 
12.2%; Compana to 12.0% and Olli to 


10.7%. Five varieties of flax found 
favor with producers in the 3 prairie 








Harold Mykles 


JOINS RED STAR — Harold G. 
Mykles has joined the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, as bakery 
service technician in the western divi- 
sion, James A, Kirkman, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, has announced, Mr. Mykles 
will be operating throughout the West 
Coast territory with headquarters in 
the company’s western division of- 
fices in Los Angeles. Before joining 
Red Star, Mr. Mykles was for 24 years 
the production superintendent of the 
Barbara Ann Baking Co. in Los An- 
geles. He has also covered the West 
Coast territory of the Food Indus- 
tries Co., Dallas, on sales and serv- 
ice. He is a member and a former 
president of the Southern California 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 
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provinces with Redwing in the lead 
and occupying 24.3% of the seeded 
acreage, while Royal was next with 
19.6%. Redwood occupied 14.5%; 
Rocket 11.4%, and Dakota 10.2%. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Cautioned on 
Figuring Flour Yields 
On Light Weight Wheat 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation recently called attention 
to the difference in figuring flour 
yields when low test weight is being 
ground, 

A MNF bulletin notes that millers 
accustomed to figuring flour yields 
on plump heavy grain weighing 60 
lb. or more per bushel sometimes 
overlook the fact that when they are 
obliged to grind low test weight 
wheat, they cannot rely upon their 
regular yield figures. This point is 
important this year because of the 
abundance of low test weight wheat. 
The only safe rule to follow in these 
circumstances, the MNF said, is to 
determine just what yield is being 
obtained from 56 Ib. or other low 
test wheat and then use this yield 
figure in mill calculations. 

It should be noted however, that 
the yields on low test weight wheat 
vary more from one lot of wheat 
to another than they do on heavy 
wheat. 








Japanese Use of 
Wheat Flour Steady 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The use of 
wheat in the Japanese diet has in- 


creased three times since World War 
II, according to K. Yamanouchi, di- 
rector of the Nisshin Flour Milling 
Co., Ltd., Tokyo. Mr. Yamanouchi is 
the leader of a group of 12 Japanese 
businessmen who visited Portland re- 
cently as guests of Kerr Gifford & 
Co., Inc. The group is a Japanese 
mission to Canada to inspect wheat 
supplies in that country. 

The group leader said he expected 
young people in Japan who have been 
reared on wheat flour instead of rice 
will continue to be flour consumers. 

Japan now imports 2,000,000 tons 


of wheat each year, and 1,500,000 
tons of rice and barley, Mr. Yaman- 
ouchi said. This includes 30,000,000 


bu. of wheat imported from Canada, 
and more than 40,000,000 from the 
U.S., chiefly the Pacific Northwest. 

He pointed out that much of the 
rice-producing area of the world is 
now Communist-dominated and thus 
the change to wheat has been an im- 
portant factor in Japanese economy, 
for if an exclusive rice diet had been 
maintained it would have been diffi- 
cult to obtain supplies. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Washington Feed Mill 
Fire Loss Is $125,000 


EAST STANWOOD, WASH.—Fire 
of undetermined origin started in a 
lumber mill early in the morning of 
Oct. 14 here and after raging un- 
controlled for some time, spread to 
the adjoining Twin City Grain Co. 
plant. Both operations burned to the 
ground. 

The Twin City plant, 100x150 ft., 
was of frame construction, metal 
sheathed, housed grinding and mix- 
ing equipment as well as storage 
space for both bulk and sacked ma- 
terials, plus office space and a sales 
platform. Co-owners Harold Fijarlie 
and Paul Steen estimated the loss to 
be about $125,000. 
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WHEAT VIA BARGE—Dannen Mills of St. Joseph made modern history 
when it shipped the first bargeload of wheat from St. Joseph on the Missouri 
River in the past 75 years. Because there was no wharf, a vacuum system 
and twin grain augers were used to carry the 32,000 bu. of wheat to a barge 
of the New Orleans & Sioux City Barge Lines. The wheat was trucked from 
the Dannen terminal elevator to the loading site. Standing by the truck are, 
left to right, Mayor Stanley I. Dale; Henry D. Bradley, publisher of the St. 
Joseph News-Press; with foot on running board, Clovis McWilliams, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and (wearing light jacket,) Dwight L. 


Dannen, company president, 





AOM-AACC Meeting 
At Lake Murray Set 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Program 
plans have been announced for a 
joint meeting of District No. 7 of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the Lone Star Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
The meeting will be held Nov. 5-6 at 
Lake Murray, Okla. 

The chemists will hold a short busi- 
ness session Friday evening, Nov. 5 
for election of officers. 

Other sessions will be held Satur- 
day, Nov. 6. Morning speakers will 
be Charles G. Arps, public relations 
department, Allis-Cha'mers Manufac- 
turing Co., who will talk on “The 
Human Side of Business,” and Fred 
T. Dines, Western Grain & Supply 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, whose subject 
will be “Stored Grain Insects, Aera- 
tion and Fumigation.” 

National officers of the two asso- 
ciations who are present for the 
meeting will be introduced at the 
start of the afternoon session. The re- 
mainder of the session will be devot- 
ed to a pane! discussion of the new 
wheat crop from the viewpoint of the 
miller, chemist and baker. This panel 
wi'l be moderated by Ben Blackburn 
and Dr. Wendall Reeder. 

The banquet and entertainment 
are scheduled for the evening. 


Food Additive 
Studies Planned 


WASHINGTON — The Council of 
the Food and Agriculture organiza- 
tion (FAO), meeting in Rome, Italy, 
discussed the subject of food addi- 
tives. Observing that this subject has 
already been p'aced before the As- 
sembly of the World Health Organ- 
ization and is also on thé agenda of 
the Joint FAO-WHO Expert Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, which will meet 
shortly in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
council requested the director-gener- 
al of FAO to consider the kind of 
work FAO could appropriately un- 
dertake in this field in association 
with the World Health Organization. 

During an earlier debate, some of 
the dfficulties and successes in this 
field were noted by Prof. Andre May- 
er (France), who stressed the need 
for sound legis'ation at the national 
level and its extension internation- 
ally. Dr. Aykroyd (FAO Secretariat) 
told the council that at present it is 
intended to limit FAO-WHO studies 
to intentional chemical additives to 
food. The council realized that the 
problem is complex, with aspects re- 
lated to public health, commerce and 
food technology, and that any future 
program for work in this field would 
ca!l for careful consultation among 
governments. 





London Dock Strike Threatens 
Shipments of Flour From Canada 


LONDON Shipments of flour into 
London by Canadian mills are threat- 
ened by the strike of dock workers 
at the port, now entering its third 
week. More than 30,009 men have 
quit, and 230 ships have been idled 
or compel'ed to leave with full car- 
goes or in ballast. 

Stocks of flour in dock stores are 
not as heavy as usual, and there is 
sufficient on hand in other locations 
to meet the demand for the time be- 
ing. However, if the strike persists 
a shortage may develop. 

The London dockers refused to un- 
load flour from the 9,901 ton cargo 
vessel Mapledell owned by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships. The ship was 
diverted to Southampton, but dockers 
there refused to unload under an ar- 
rangement with the London dockers 
whereby no “black” cargoes will be 
handled. The Mapledell proceeded to 


Antwerp, but the Be!gian dockers al- 
so refused to touch the cargo. The 
vessel sailed from Antwerp Oct, 15 
carrying her cargo back to Canada. 

Shipments to other ports, prov'dec 
they were not destined for London, 
will be unloaded, but there is now a 
danger that the strike will spread 
elsewhere, in which case all inbound 
traffic will be snarled. If this happens 
the Canadian mills may have to cut 
back their production. 


Wheat supplies at inland points and 
in the hands of the port mills are 
stated to be amp'e at the present 
time, and the U.K. demand for flour 
can be fulfilled by the home millers. 
If the strike spreads, however, the 
authorities fear that all food supplies 
will be threatened. Discussions by of- 
ficials indicate that troops may be 
moved into the London docks to shift 
foodstuffs. 
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Flour business showed mild im- 
provement in the Southwest last 
week, and volume held about un- 
changed for spring wheat mills. 

Interest in hard winters developed 
in cases where bakers had run out 
of previous contracts, and only some 
mills shared in the improved busi- 
ness. Many customers resisted new 
bookings as contracts were exhausted, 
and procurement was done on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis or for only a 
limited period ahead. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged 42% of capacity, compared 
with 34% the week before. Sales by 
spring wheat mills averaged 48% of 
capacity, compared with 47% the 
previous week. In the central states 
sales were estimated at about 55% 
of capacity. 

Minor fill-in lots of spring wheat 
flour were bought, along with some 
p.d.s. purchases, Few sales of over 
carlot quantity were reported. Con- 
tract balances for spring wheat mills 
are considerably larger than for 
southwestern mills, where most of 
the July bookings now have run out. 

With flour costs up considerably 
from the season’s low point and book- 
ing periods, a great deal of res'stance 
is encountered by mill sales depart- 
ments. Spring wheat flour prices 
worked lower, however. 

On the West Coast sales were aided 
by some procurement by the Army, 
although the business was confined to 
only a few mills. 

Canadian sources say that im- 
proved forward buying by U.K. im- 
porters hit a snag as a result of the 
London dock strike. U.S. mills found 
some limited Latin American interest 
last week, but expected sales to Nor- 
way didn’t develop. 

U.S. flour production averaged an 
even 100% of capacity, compared 
with 101% the week before and 99% 
a year ago. Production was off at 
Minneapolis but held to substantially 
the same totals as the previous week 
in other milling centers. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales by spring 
wheat mills held at about the same 
volume as the previous week, av- 
eraging 48% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 47% the week before 
and 117% a year ago. 

Purchases once again were con- 
fined to carlots and smaller quanti- 
ties, needed for fill-ins by bakery cus- 
tomers. Most buyers are booked for 
the next 60 days on the average, and 
the buying potential is not considered 
very great at the moment. However, 
with price working down because of 
lower cash wheat costs, values are 
approaching a more attractive level. 
A sharp turn-around possibly would 
arouse some additional booking in- 
terest, some sales personnel believe. 

Most bakery grades of flour, in- 
cluding standard patents, were off 
12@14¢ sack in the week ending Oct. 
15, Clears were relatively firmer, with 
demand reported fairly good. 

The drop in wheat premiums was 
attributed to somewhat larger re- 
ceipts and less aggress've mill buying. 
Millfeed markets, still depressed, 


showed little price change, and ac- 
cording to many observers, little pros- 
pect of improvement until cold weath- 
er arrives. 

Shipping directions remain good 
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Sales of Flour Improve 


Slightly in Southwest 


for family flour and about “average’”’ 
for the season on family flour. Family 
flour markets showed only routine 
activity, with prices on national 
brands unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 108% the previous 
week and 100% in the comparable 
week last year. For the entire North- 
west, operations averaged 97% of 
capacity, compared with 99% the 
week before and a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108% of capacity, compared 
with 113% the week before and 105% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, carlots 
Standard patent $6.66@6.73, short 
patent $6.76@6.83, high gluten $7.21 
@7.23, first clear $591@642. whole 
wheat $6.56@6.58, family $6.79@7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A scattering of small 
bakery flour sales and one or two 
fair-sized bookings led to a mild 
improvement in flour business in the 
Southwest last week. The volume still 
was limited, however, and reflected 
the high costs being encountered by 
bakers and their general desire to 
continue on previous bookings until 
the last minute. Sales averaged 42% 
of capacity, against 34% in the previ- 
ous week and 48% a year ago. 

Many mills didn’t sell any bakery 
flour last week. Others sold only to 
regular p.d.s. customers. A _ few, 
nevertheless, gained some business as 
bookings in some instances were 
reaching exhaustion and there was a 
question of going to p.d.s. or pricing 
additional lots for a week or more 
Bakery flour prices held steady at 
around the same level as in the past 
two or three weeks. This was in a 
range of 35@40¢ over the July pur- 
chasing prices. 

There was little of significance in 
fami'y flour last week. Export de- 
mand was limited to some Latin 
American interest and additional 
sales to Norway did not come off as 


expected. Clears continued firm, with 
offerings limited and demand selec- 
tive. 

Quotations Oct. 15, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.250630, standard 
95% patent $6.15@6.20, straight $6.10 
@6.15, established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.70, first clears $4.85@ 
4.95, second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.35 @4.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 35% the pre- 
ceding week and 54% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to fair. Prices Oct. 15 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 11¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Slight weakening of 
prices, induced by easing of cash 
wheat premiums, served as no stimu- 
lant to flour business last week. Mills 
of the Hutchinson area had to be 
content with a sprinkling of single 
car lots, all from smaller bakers. 
Large users, as well as the family 
trade gave evidence of willingness 
to anticipate future needs only with 
a drop of 15¢ or more. Directions 
were easier from bakers, but slow 
on family flour. Operations averaged 
75%, and the outlook for this week 
was for a grind equal to last week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent in cottons, 
enriched $6.45@655; bakers’ short 
patent in papers $6.10@6.15; stand- 
ard $6@6.05. 

Texas: With bakers still out of 
the market except in relatively small 
quantities and mainly p.d.s.,_ sales 
last week continued limited, probably 
15 to 20% of capacity. Running time 
continued at about four days. Prices 
were unchanged except for bakers, 
which was about 5¢ per sack lower. 
Quotations Oct. 15: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7@7.40, standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.50@6.60, first clears, 
unenriched $5.25@5.35 delivered 
TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
relatively unchanged in the central 


(Continued on page 22) 





Macaroni Manufacturers Return to 
Routine Procurement of Granulars 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products purchased largely 
fill-in supplies of durum granular 
blends last week, and the pace of busi- 
ness was more of a routine nature 
than in the previous week when some 
good-sized lots were purchased. 
Durum wheat prices held steady 
at the recent highs, with top grades 
arriving at Minneapolis bid at $4.40 
bu. Because of a reduction in prem- 
iums for hard wheats used for blend- 
ing, durum product blends were some 
lower th's week and quoted in a 
range of $7.65@7.70 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. This was for the 25% gran- 
ular, 75% hard wheat b'end, with 
semolina blends 50¢ cwt. higher. 
The trade had an opportunity to 
digest the government's latest esti- 
mate of durum wheat production, 
which placed the crop at 7,963,000 
bu., the smallest—except for 1934 
since 1919, Output in 1934 was 6 235,- 
000. All of the reduction, amounting 
to 8% from the September estimate, 
was made in North Dakota, where 
rains delayed the harvest and lowered 
quality. The harvest was 95% or more 


completed by Oct. 1, with many low 
yielding fields abandoned completely. 
The yield per acre was on'y 5.1 bu., 
compared with an average yield of 
13.9 bu. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Oct. 15 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


Oe TM, cece cdcbesescntecsessctocs $4.25@4.40 
BO TB. ves ve ces caesescsessovscens 4.20 4.35 
OB BR. cvsccccccccscecoces - 4.15@4,30 
Oe Bh hawatdncearsbrvudsenee - 4.10@4.25 
DS BA oeceddeccecncesersscocceses 4.05 @4.20 
OP UE 66 dpe tevsed ec bceevecnseseee 3.95@4.10 
54 Ib pracecdcvccscccoescscs Sees 
53 Ib -/. 3.74@3.90 
GS PM evicdeecneusiecesscs . 3.64@3.80 
51 Ib 3.50@3.70 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 11-15 168,500 193,292 114 
Previous week ... 168,500 *181,147 107 
SORE OFS veckes 168,500 181.708 107 


Crop year 
production 
2,430,627 


2,651,890 


July 1-Cct. 1%, 
July 1-Oct. 16 
*Roevised. 


1954 
1953 
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Millfeed Markets 
Still Drab, Demand 
Held to Nearby 


Millfeed markets were generally 
easier in the week ending Oct. 18, 
although price changes were moder- 
ate. Mixers were reluctant to buy 
anything beyond nearby needs. Form- 
ula feed business was showing signs 
of improving in some parts of the 
country, but demand was restricted 
by poor feeding ratios. Millfeed pro- 
duction, meanwhile, continued good. 

Most feed mills in the Southwest 
last week reported business of normal 
fall proportions for the first time this 
season. While egg feeds still were the 
weak spot on the list, an expansion 
of bookings of regular cattle feed, 
increased interest and production of 
drouth feed and continued fairly good 
demand for hog, broiler and turkey 
feeds produced a good sales volume 
for a number of mills in the area. 
With the slowness of the egg market 
and some lack of enthusiasm in broil- 
er feeds, mills which rely heavily on 
poultry feeders for business continue 
to experience a faltering fall demand 
for their products. However, gener- 
ally the trend appears finally to be 
improved. 

The turkey feed season is nearly 
over, and the final shipments are ex- 
pected to be made in one or two 
weeks. Broiler feeds are barely ho'd- 
ing up. Cattle feed business is defin- 
itely improved. Hog feed demand 
holds rather steady. Production in the 
area was at a regular five-day sched- 
ule for most mills, with some requir- 
ing a sixth day to meet such special 
demand as for drouth feed. 

An improvement in cattle feed de- 
mand, both dairy and beef, gave the 
feed business in the Northwest a 
somewhat more cheerful aspect, but 
in most cases this pickup did not do 
a great deal to offset the shrink in 
poultry feed orders. 

Feed manufacturers report that 
owners of poultry flocks are pessi- 
mistic about the egg price outlook 
and are cutting down on their flock 
sizes considerably in some cases. 
However, the depressed market for 
farm chickens—with hens selling as 
low as 10¢ lb.—presents the dilemma 
of whether to continue to feed at 
unfavorable ratios or sell birds for 
meat at a loss. Many have attempted 
to cut down costs by feeding cheaper 
feeds or only home grown grains. 

The outlook for a pickup in pou'try 
feed volume, manufacturers say, de- 
pends entirely on the direction egg 
prices take from here. 

The cattle feed picture is brighter. 
Manufacturers who ship to range 
feeding areas say that substantial 
amounts have been booked, with the 
prospect for continued good sales. 
Cattlemen are said to be more con- 
fident of profit prospects than they 
have been for some time and also now 
admit that their attempts to skimp 
on protein feeds have been unwise 
in the past. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,080 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,333 in the 
provious week and 53 696 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
752,050 tons as compared with 744,- 
030 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Changes in Wheat Futures 
Irregular; Minneapolis 


Cash Prices Turn Easier 


Wheat futures changes were ir- 
regular last week, with most con- 
tracts winding up the period within 
a cent plus some fraction of the levels 
recorded a week earlier. In the week 
ending Oct. 18 Minneapolis Decem- 
ber lost 1¢ bu., while Kansas City 
December gained 1¢ and Chicago 
moved up %¢ bu. Chicago March 
and May each advanced a cent, while 
the July delivery there advanced 2%¢ 
bu. Kansas City’s more distant fu- 
tures followed a similar course, ex- 
cept that the July advanced only %4¢ 
bu. Minneapolis May was off %¢ bu. 
Uncertainty of price movement was 
due to lack of any particularly stim- 
ulating news that might have altered 
trade thinking to any extent. Export 
trade slackened off from the preced- 
ing week, and planting approached 
conclusion in the Southwest under im- 
proved conditions. Flour business was 
somewhat better but not of great 
importance to wheat markets. Min- 
neapolis cash wheat prices took some 
sizeable bumps during the week, par- 
ticularly in the lower protein ranges, 
es improved receipts met less aggres- 
sive demand. Kansas City cash price 
changes were mixed. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 18 were: Chicago December 
$2.18@2.18%, March $2.20% @2.21, 
May $2.19% @2.20, July $2.10%; Min- 
ne — December $2.40%, May 


$2.3€ July $2.2942; Kansas City- 
Dec cents *r $2.30, March $2.29%4, May 
$2.24%, July $2.11% 


Some additional purchases of soft 
red wheat which had been scheduled 
by Germany last week were post- 
poned, and inquiry of a substantial 
nature was lacking. Overseas buyers 
generally are following a cautious ap- 
proach to commitments and in many 
waiting out developments in 
U.S. programs to stimulate exports of 
surplus commodities, according to 
trade sources. Some important dis- 
cussions are taking place at a meet- 
ing of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil in London, but as the sessions are 
closed to observers, news of actual 
decisions is not anticipated until the 
conference closes. 

Stocks of wheat on U.S. farms on 
Oct. 1 totaled 437 million bushels, the 
smallest stocks for that date since 
1940 and about 25% below the large 
holdings on that date last year. The 
smaller 1954 crop, due largely to 
planting restrictions, lies behind the 
smaller farm holdings. Also, a slight- 
ly smaller percentage of the year’s 
production remains on farms. Stocks 
on Oct. 1 were equivalent to 45.5% 
of the 1954 production, compared with 
48% held a year earlier and 47% 
on the average. The farm inventory 
of wheat will provide a more useful 
basis for analysis after issuance of 
the report on stocks in all positions 
to be released shortly. 

Of the quantity held on farms 71 
million were in Kansas, 61 million in 
Nerth Dakota, 51 million in Montana 
and 34 million in Nebraska. These 
states account for about half of the 
U.S. total. 

Except for local variations, the 
moisture situation in the Southwest 
was genera!ly satisfactory for start- 
ing the crop, and seeding is nearing 
completion. Rain in the past two 
weeks has considerably brightened 
the outlook for the crop, according 
to an official report. Planting in Kan- 
sas by last week was 80% completed 


cases 





and seeding stepped up considerably 
in Oklahoma following the rains. 
Some areas there, as well as in Texas, 
still need considerably more moisture, 
however. Winter wheat made excel- 
lent progress in Nebraska, where the 
outlook has been better than in other 
states. In Colorado, early sown wheat 
showed deterioration. 


Premiums Tumble 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 7.9 million bushels for 
the week ended Oct. 14, compared 
with 7 million the previous week and 
7.3 million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis receipts 
were a little larger than the week 
before amounting to 1,563 cars, of 
which only 27 were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Duluth receipts 
totaled 1,254 cars. 

With offerings slightly larger and 
demand somewhat slower, a down- 
ward adjustment in premium ranges 
took place. Trading basis on ordi- 
nary and up to 12% protein wheat 
was 6@7¢ lower than the week be- 
fore, while premium ranges on the 
13% protein and higher lots were 3¢ 
lower as compared with the futures. 

Trading ranges on Oct. 15 were as 
follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
5@11¢ over December, 12% protein 
9@17¢ over, 13% protein 19@27¢ 
over, 14% protein 27@35¢ over, 15% 
protein 36@44¢ over, 16% protein 
46@54¢ over, These ranges were 
based on 58-pound test weight with 
2¢ premium for each pound over 58, 
while discounts were 3@7¢ for each 
pound under 58 down to 50. Below 
50 lb. test weight discounts were 
5@7¢ for each pound under 50. 

Trading basis on durum wheat was 
unchanged, bids going in the same 
brackets as the week before. Demand 
ruled steady while the offerings were 
very light. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.45% @2 
11% WPro'’ein 2.47% @2.56: 
12% Protein 2.49% @7 
13% Protein 2.59% @2 
14% Protein 2.67% @ H 
15% Protein 2.76% @2.8 
16% Protein 2.86% @2 





Protein premium for 
4 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


over 


16% 1¢ each 


OP Bs 040005 d6-000t00-e0sesones 4¢ premium 
CD TR cevcccececsesecadvesvesns 2¢ premium 
Se Gb: dtabengsects eves bueoes 3¢ discount 
CO FR cvcdsvesresvcnesvqgessce 7¢ discount 
SS Db wrers sme cecseeuneesnee 12¢ discount 
De DM 4660 Be etaddoeaesaneeans 17¢ discount 
De ERs 4646900000 00800ne00n0%i 6 22¢ discount 
mf Qerer rr error 27¢ discount 
ayer ee 32¢ discount 
BO: DD, ae00dcds0ceee sans easane 37¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 6@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l1¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Two Directions 

A slight break in the price for 
better grades of milling wheat oc- 
curred at Kansas City last week, 
while the cost of low proteins of 
average quality or less was advanced. 
Mills were reaching the end of book- 
ings on flour and were less active 
in making purchases of wheat. At 
the same time there was a fair in- 
quiry for merchandising elevator 
wheat and export grades. Thus ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* 


* * 
Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.s 





expressed in percentages 











Oct. 11-15, *Previous Oct, 12-16, Oct, 13-17, Oct, 14-18, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest 715,074 741,783 729,467 851,600 
Southwest 1,264,661 1,245,414 1,279,705 1,294,331 1,: 
Buffalo neds 667,875 573,793 609,619 439,870 512,540 
Central and Southeast 2,255 584,490 694,690 586,612 633,938 
North Pacific Coast 319,648 324,047 266,792 285,999 295,615 
Totals . 3,449,513 3,469,7 97 3,480,273 3,460,918 3,349,066 
Percentage of tota! U.S. output 75 75 75 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week co July 1 to-——. 
Oct. 11-15, Previous Oct. 12-16, Oct. 13-17, Oct, 14-18, Oct. 15, et, 16, 
1954 week 1953 1952 19561 19654 1953 
Northwest 97 99 99 102 a6 10,434,116 106,640,902 
Southwest o: Se oF 98 5 90 18,880,044 18,426,026 
Buffalo + 123 124 132 96 116 8,147,403 7,925,081 
Central and 8. E &7 87 a8 a7 8,191,906 8,655,284 
N. Pacific Coast 92 93 77 79 80 4,546,863 4,007,282 
Oe” séwasie 100 101 99 93 90 60,199,331 419,744,634 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 11-16 TO RHO 267,528 95 Oct. 11-16 222,500 233,430 106 
Previous week 279,850 245,971 89 Previous week : 500 *250,836 108 
Year ago 274,850 285,193 105 Year ago : 500 254,007 100 
Two years ago 140,600 315,295 92 Two years agc 282 2,600 $29,706 116 
Five-year average 88 Five-year average we ME 97 
Ten-year average 95 Ten-year AVGIABO ......60006> rT 92 
BO R : *Revised, 
t epresentative Mills Outside of Kansas setncieed hated ie in Mi ans 
" ‘ - rincipal interior mille in nnesota, in- 
City (Inclading Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St, Paul, North Dakota, 
§-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Oct. 11-15 1,021,350 997,133 93 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 996,443 95 Oct, 11-15 ‘ 6 481.604 100 
Year ago 1,021,500 994,512 9% revious week 490,047 102 
Two yvears ago. .1,019,750 V79, 12¢ 96 TOG? GOS iacsdse 475,460 v6 
Five-year verage "8 Two years ago. 621,001 06 
Ten-year average o* Five-year average . a9 
Ten-year average AG 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Kevised, 
Mills in Iiinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourt Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour % ac Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Oct. 11-15 671.400 682,266 &7 capacity output tivity 
Previous weel 671,400 584,490 87 Met. 11-16 £15,000 204,648 wi 
Year ago 671,000 94,690 hi lrevious week 216,000 *207,682 o6 
Two vear Wan 671,400 85,512 7 Year ago 230,000 170,487 77 
Five year avernge So Two years ago .. 230,000 187,999 81 
Ten-year erage 81 Five-yeay average ag 
*Revised Ten-year average 86 
BUFFALO *Revised. 
5-day week Flour % a Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity Cet, 11-16 133,000 116,000 86 
Oct. 11-15 159,500 67,875 123 Previous week 133,000 116,605 a7 
Previous week 159,500 573,703 124 Year ago 133,200 87,305 65 
Year a 159,500 609,619 132 Two vears ago 122,000 101,000 76 
Two vear Tan 159,800 139,870 96 Five-vear average 78 
Five-vear average 111 Ten-year verage oéeoe 80 
Ten-year average 105 *Kevised 


MILLFPEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mills tn 
of Kansas City and St. Jowreph; (2) 











Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 
Southwest* 
Weekiy Crop year Weekly ¢ 
production § to date 

Oct, 11-15 1,43%1 
Prev. week 114,970 
Two wks, ago 14,881 
1953 15,332 
1952 17,721 
1951 16 ; 
1950 12,698 





of total 


week ending Oct, 15 


basis of 72 
Northwest*— 

jrop year 
production to date 


capacity 


and prior two weeks, together 


Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
principal 


mille of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 


Iowa, North and South 
and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
% flour extraction. 
-—— Buffalot— -~ Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date 





207,876 11, 10 159,360 61,080 762,050 
11,144 $51,333 
11,816 62,408 
218,204 12,250 52,720 63,606 744,090 
234,530 8,353 152,686 784,002 
232,817 9,409 158,689 761,716 
224,055 8.478 138,882 770,221 
TAll mills, tRevised 





advanced from the week's low of 2@ 
3¢ over December to a top of 3'¢ 
4¢ over on Oct. 18. For intermediate 
proteins the premium held steady 
at 10¢ over on the low end of the 
range, and milling types dropped 
from 41¢ over to 38¢ over. The trend 
was similar in upper protein brackets 
and 14% protein was quoted 19@44¢ 
over. The basic December future 
opened last week at $2.29, reached a 
low of $2.27% on Oct. 12 and closed 
at $2.30 on Oct. 18. Receipts totaled 
838 cars in Kansas City last week, 
50 cars less than in the previous week 
and considerably more than the 621 
cars a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark ond Hard $2.52% @2.77% 
No. 2 sack and Hard 2.31% @2.77 
No. 3 lark and Hard 2.30% @2.75 
No. 4 lark and Hard 2.29% @2.73 
No. 1 Red 2.26% @2.30% 
No ted 2.26% @2.30 
No. 3 Red 2.24% @2.29 
No. 4 Sted 2.23% @2.28 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Oct. 18 at $2.60@2.61, delivered Texas 


common points, with 13% protein at 
a 3¢ premium. Demand is limited, and 
while there is no particular selling 
pressure some elevators would like 
to sell some wheat to make room for 
new crop milo, 

No new wheat bookings were re- 
ported out of the Pacific Northwest 
last week, but exporters are busy 
shipping on old orders of both wheat 
and barley to Japan and Formosa. 





AT AOM DISTRICT 11 MEETING—Officers of District 
No. 11 of the Association of Operative Millers are shown 
in the picture on the left. Elected at the recent district 
meeting in Winston-Salem, N.C,, the officers are, left 
to right, B. H. Tollison, Spartan Grain & Milling Co., 


THE 


Spartanburg, 


NORTHWESTERN 


8.C., 
Laurenburg (N.C.) Milling Co., vice chairman, and Lloyd 
Morrison, Piedmont Mills, Lynchburg, Va., chairman. In 
the second photo are W. Kice, Kice Metal Products Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, one of the speakers, and W. R. Mays, 
milling engineer, Roanoke, Va. 





MILLER 





secretary - treasurer; John Lowry, 





USDA Sugar Hearing 
Set Up for Nov. 9 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a public hearing will be held 
Nov. 9, 1954, in Washington, D.C., on 
sugar requirements for 1955. The 
hearing will-be held in the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Auditorium, 
South Building, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 

The hearing will afford a'l inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent data, views, or arguments with 
respect to sugar requirements and 
the establishment of sugar quotas for 
the continental U.S. for the calendar 
year 1955. The princ’pal matters for 
consideration will be (1) the manner 
of determining deficiencies or sur- 
pluses in inventories of sugar, (2° 
the effect upon requirements of va- 
rious changes in demand conditions, 
(3) the effect of the prospective 1955 
level and trend of consumer purchas- 
ing power upon sugar requirements, 
(4) the manner in which the relation- 
ship between the wholesale price of 
refined sugar and the general cost of 
living in the US. should be consid- 
ered, and (5) the relative importance 
of the foregoing factors. 

The notice also invites written 
statements to be submitted to the 
Director of the Sugar Division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., on the matters considered 
in the hearing. In addition, such writ- 
ten statements may include data, 
views and arguments regarding (1) 
sugar requirements and quotas for 
local consumption in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico for the calendar year 
1955, and (2) the amount by which 
any area will be unable to market 
the quota for such area in 1955 and 
the reallotment of such deficit. 

Written data, views, or arguments 
must be submitted in duplicate and 
must be received by Nov. 29, 1954. 
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Buys Pecan Company 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has acquired the business of 
Southern Pecan Shelling Co., San An- 
ton'o, Texas. The San Antonio com- 
pany processes pecans and sells them 
to bakers and other bulk users. It will 
become a division of Standard Brands. 

Standard Brands recently § an- 
nounced also that it has purchased 
Kendall Foods, Inc., Los Angeles dog 
food manufacturer. It will likewise 
become a subsidiary but will retain 
its corporate title. 


GMl's Betty Crocker 
Subject of New Book 


MINNEAPOLIS Betty Crocker, 
the well-known figure who was 
named in a nation-wide poll as the 
second best-known woman in Ameri- 
ca (Eleanor Roosevelt was first), ori- 
ginated as the result of a prize puzzle 
contest. 

This and other details of the life 
and times of Betty Crocker are told 
for the first time in the book, Busi- 
ness without Boundary: The Story 
of General Mills by James Gray 
(University of Minnesota Press, 
$4.75). 

Mr. Gray, a well known author and 
literary critic relates that the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. of Minneapolis, a 
predecessor of General Mills, con- 
ducted a picture puzzle contest in 
1921 as an advertising stunt to pro- 
mote Gold Medal flour. The contest 
drew some 30,000 responses, includ- 
ing several hundred letters in which 
isolated housewives asked the kinds 
of question they might have asked, 
in more neighborly communities, 
over the back fence. 

Samuel C. Gale, then a new mem- 
ber of the company’s advertising de- 
partment, decided all of the letters 
should be answered and that they 
should be signed with a woman's 
name to provide a spontaneous tone 
The name Betty Crocker was chosen 
for this purpose, Crocker for a popu- 
lar official of the company, William 
G. Crocker, who had died recently, 
and Betty simply because it was a 
familiar nickname. 

From this beginning, the concept 
of Betty Crocker was developed by 
the Washburn Crosby Co. and subse- 
quently by General Millis until she 
became a famous American public 
character and a successful advertis- 
ing symbol, 

The book traces the history of 
General Mills and the background of 
the four major companies which 
merged to form it: the Washburn 
Crosby Co., the Sperry Co. of San 
Francisco, the Kell group of Texas 
and Oklahoma mills, and the Lar- 
rowe Milling Co. of Detroit. There 
are 72 illustrations. 





“BREAD i8 THE STAFF r Lire 
200,650-BU. ELEVATOR 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Farmers Co-Op Grain Co. has let a 
contract for a 200,650-bu. elevator 
to be erected at Abbyville, a small 
station near here. Howard Stu'tz, 
manager, said the contract price 
was $133,000. It is hoped to have the 
plant in operation early in 1955 


32nd U.S. Farm Outlook 


Conference Scheduled 


WASHINGTON~— A report on cur- 
rent economic trends and an apprais- 
al of the outlook for the national 
economy will open the 32nd annual 
agricultural outlook conference in 
Washington Oct. 25-29. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture 
True D, Morse will welcome extension 
economists from the 48 states and 
Puerto Rico to the conference. 

The first day's program deals pri- 
marily with national and internation- 
al trends affecting the long-time and 
general economic outlook. Key topics 
include an analysis of agriculture and 
the national economy by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Ear] L. 
Butz, and a report on agricultural 
export prospects by W. G. Lodwick, 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

Reports on the immediate outlook 
for agriculture, with emphasis on the 
year ahead, will make up the second 
day’s program. Subjects include the 
outlook for farm prices, farm costs, 
farm finances, and family living pros- 
pects for 1955. Specialists of the Ag- 
ricu tural Marketing Service will pre- 
sent the outlook for various commodi- 
ty groups. 

The last three days of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to workshop ses- 
sions in which state extension econo- 
mists will discuss outlook statements 
with department economists, and 
study ways of presenting outlook in- 
formation to farm groups. 


October 19, 1954 


USDA Names || to 
Food Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON Appointment of 
an 1l-member committee to advise 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on its research, marketing and educa- 
tional programs in the field of food 
distribution has been announced by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. 

Members of the new advisory group 
represent the country’s food retail- 
ers, wholesalers, and distributors, the 
producers of food-packaging mate- 
rials, and the buyers of food for ho- 
tels, restaurants and institutions. 

Their job is to advise the depart- 
ment on its research and re'ated ac- 
tivities concerned with better meth- 
ods of distributing food products 
through wholesale and retail outlets. 

This Food Distribution Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee 
has been established under authority 
of Title III of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. Appointment of 
an advisory group on food distribu- 
tion was requested by research, mar- 
keting and extension specialists of 
the department and was also recom- 
mended by the USDA Agricultural 
Research Policy Committee. 

The committee has been appointed 
to serve for one meeting, to be held 
in Washington, D.C., March 23 25, 
1955. Its members are: Albert S. Al- 
len, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Patricia A. Beez- 
ley, Pennant Cafeteria, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; E. J. Bla'ock, Blalock-Knighton 
Fruit Co., Shreveport, La.; Henry J. 


Eavey, Henry J. Eeavey, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; T. G. Harrison, Super 
Valu Stores, Inc., Hopkins, Minn.; 
James G. Marcuccilli, River Forest 


Market, River Forest, Ill.; Myer B 
Marcus, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Charles S. Ragland, 
C. B. Ragland Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
E. Norton Reusswig, Lestrade Broth- 
ers, New York, N.Y.; C. W. Sadd, Co- 
operative P & C Family Foods, Inc.., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; G. B. Thorne, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Marshall J. Goss of the Agricu tur- 
al Research Service, USDA, will serve 
as the committee’s executive secre- 
tary 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


OKLAHOMA EXPANSION 
KINGFISHER, OKLA. Work is 
underway on a $170,300 addition to 
the Kingfisher Co-operative elevator 
here. The new concrete elevator will 
add 320,000 bu. to the firm’s storage 
capacity. 








PLAN CONNECTICUT MEETING—Part of the committee making plans 
for the 22nd annual convention of the Connecticut Bakers Assn., Inc., is 
shown above at a recent meeting in the new Hotel Statler, Hartford, where 


the gathering will be held Nov. 1. 


Left to right, standing, are: Raymond 


M. Ziskin, Standard Brands, Inc.; William Struzenski, Park Pastry Shop, 
Hartford; A. Nathan Perler, Perler Bakery, Inc., Hartford; Charles Sherman, 


National Yeast Corp., 


Hartford; Richard J. Walton, E. F. 


Drew & Co. 


Seated: Robert C. Pez, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


on 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Oct. Oct. 

il, 18, 

-——1951—.. 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. 39% 26 37%, 363, 

Allis-Chalmers .. 68% 45% 68% 66% 

Am. (yanamid .... BY, 3 49% 47% 







Ptd. - 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden ‘keene 
Cont, Baking Co... 
PER. GESO .ncces 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. $7 canes e 
Cream of Wheat 


110% 108% 
29% 39 
69%, 


Dow «Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen, Foods Corp. 
Gren. Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% 3% 
Merck & Co. 22 17% 19% 18 
Pid. $4 106%, 98 104 104 
Natl, Biseuit Co. 43% 36% 41% 41 
Pfd. $7 180 178 179 178% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 47% 35 12% 41% 
Procter & Gamble 96% 68 93% 91% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 32% 22% 


Pfd. $6 
Ralston Purina 


15500-1535 154% 14 


€o., $3.75 Ptd. 99% 90% 97% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 344% 20% 344% WHY 
Std. Brands, Inc. 36% 28% 365% 36%, 

Pfd. $4.50 92% 86% .. *@% 
Sterling Drug 14%, 36 43 41% 

Pfd, $3.50 91% 91% 95 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 84 71% «#84 81% 
United Biscuit 

of America 40 27 27% 21% 

Pid. $4.50 107% 104 104 
Victor Ch. Works 354% 26% 32% 32% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 1233 135 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 136 137 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97 100 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 132 138 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ‘ 94 95 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. 100 102 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 103 103% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 94 95'4 
Ward Baking Co. 21% 21% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 104 101% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Oct. Oct. 
il, 18, 
1954 - 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
(or. A&P Tea Co., 
Pfd. &5 230 164% . 192 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 22% 18 19% 20 
Pid. $8 138 138 138 138 
Wagner Baking 
Co., Ptd. 110 105 . 110 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biseuit Corp 1%, 4%, 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 137% 139% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 5% 6 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 104 106% 
Omar, inc. 17% 18% 
Wagner Baking Co. — 5% ™ 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants i“ 734 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct. 
’ ’ 
—1954——. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
(Can. Bread 3.40 2.75 3.25 3.15 
Ptd. ft 53 46 53 52 
Can. Food Products 3% 1% 2 2 
A 7.00 3.50 5.25 4.50 
Pfd. 64 30 36 34%, 
Catelli Food, A 22% 13 22 21% 
B 34 20 32 34 
Cons. Bakeries RY, 6% 1% 7% 
Federal Grain °8 19 26 254, 
Pfd. 29% 26 29 29 
Gen. Bakeries sf 1% 5 7 7 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 13% 14 m4 
Lake of the Woods 38% 27% 38 38 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 10 9% 
Ptd. ° : 102 ao 100% 161 
Ogilvie Flour ... 6 30% 35 36 
Toronto Elevs. 17 13 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 18%) «(16 li% 174% 
Weston, George St 34% 18% 48% 
Pfd. 4%% 103 95% 103 102% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 





Bid Asked 
Can, Bakeries ’ ; 10% 10% 
Int, Milling, Pfd. 86 90 
Lake of the Woods 116% ewe 
McCabe Grain, A , 16 17 
McCabe Grain, B see 16 20 
Mid Pacific Grain es 23 24 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ret. ‘ 
st. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... 119 “ie 
Standard Brands és . 35% 35% 
GREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.8. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


f Trade Oct 1954 (0000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 56 752 61 
Afloat . 486 699 
New York 17,054 ‘ 
Lakes 324 
Totals 17,596 1,451 61 324 
Previous week 66 700 425 





Western Canada Hit 
By Rains; Final Crop 
Estimates Delayed 


WINNIPEG — Drizzle, light rains 
and scattered snow flurries again 
fouled western Canada’s harvest last 
week following seven days of ideal 
weather. Most authorities now refrain 
from issuing further crop estimates, 
at least until winter closes in com- 
pletely, and terminates further har- 
vest operations. 

It is now known that percentage 
wise all grains will yie'd a large vol- 
ume of the lower grades with milling 
grades of wheat and oats, and malt- 
ing grades of barley from the 1954 
crop in short supply. The large per- 
centage of low grade grain, however, 
will be offset by stocks of old crop 
supplies in store in the various ele- 
vators across Canada and stocks still 
held on farms. Supplies of the latter 
appear to be smaller than originally 
supposed. 


Turkey Sets Up New 
Wheat Grading Standards 


ANKARA, TURKEY — In an ef- 
fort to maintain its new role as a 
wheat exporter and to facilitate mar- 
keting in accordance with official 
grades and standards, Turkey is cur- 
rently in the process of adopting a 
new system of wheat classification 
and grading, according to a despatch 
from Laurell L. Scranton, Agricul- 
tural Attache, American Embassy, 
Ankara. The new system now being 
evolved is a marked improvement 
over the old method. The operation 
of the Turkish grain grading system 
is a function of Toprak (Toprak Ma- 
hulleir Ofisi or Soils Products Office), 
the government agency which admin- 
isters all grain marketing operations 
and related activities. 

Under the existing system of wheat 
grading, the Toprak field buyer mere- 
ly makes up a composite sample from 
various bags being offered for sale 
by the producer and determines grade 
and quality largely from visual in- 
spections. No attempt at exact analy- 
sis is made but the grade generally 
is favorable to the producer. Under 
the new system inspectors will use 
standardized samples, scales, sieves 
and other testing equipment now be- 
ing supplied by the Toprak office and 
they will be required to make a care- 
ful and complete analysis of all grain 
being offered for sale. 
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Vancouver Flour Export 
Shipments Show Decrease 


VANCOUVER— Export flour ship- 
ments from Vancouver in August 
were down considerably from the 
previous month and the same period 
a year ago. The August clearances 
were listed as 172,711 bbl, which 
compares with 212,489 bbl. in July 
and 312,552 bbl. in August, 1953. 

For the calendar year to Aug. 31, 
shipments were 1,589,381 bbl., show- 
ing a drop of about a half million 
bbl. against last year’s comparative 
figure of 2,165,244 bbl. 

Shipments to most of the regular 
areas were down in August compared 
with July, with only a small gain in 
the Philippines clearances. Following 
are the August exports: Philippines 
96,604 bbl.; Central America 27,864; 
Hong Kong 17,997; Colombia 10,050; 
Straits Settlements 6,868; Japan 4,- 
084; Panama 3,121; Thailand 2,335; 
West Indies 1,684; South America 
1,245; South Sea Islands 809 and 
Denmark 50 bbl. 
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Hong Kong Branded Flour 
Presents Problem for Exporters 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Foreign Office Manager 


LONDON-The recently construct- 
ed flour mill at Hong Kong, owned by 
Hong Kong Flour Mills, Ltd., and re- 
ported to be financed by a Shanghai 
businessman with experience of mill 
operation in North China, is now in 
production. Flour from the mill is 
being distributed under brand names 
closely akin to, or reminiscent of 
those, used by prominent American 
and Canadian companies. 

According to a half page advertise- 
ment recently appearing in Sing Tao 
Yih Pao, a Hong Kong Chinese lan- 
guage publication, the mill is offer- 
ing flour milled wholly from Cana- 
dian, American and Australian wheat 
under various brand names. Canadian 
wheat flour is represented by Bal- 
ance brand and high protein flour, 
also from Canadian wheat, by Loco- 
motive and Tower brands. Extra spe- 
cial Canadian wheat flour is branded 
as Gold Medal and Crown. Extra Spe- 
cial American wheat flour is covered 
by Cherries and Roses brands while 
Australian, also described as extra 
special, is represented by Horse Head 
and Love Birds. Finally, a fine flour 
is being marketed under the Sandow 
brand. 


Resemble Brands 

Reference to The Northwestern 
Miller’s List of Flour Brands in the 
U.S. and Canada will show how close- 
ly many of these brands resemble 
those currently owned by North 
American firms. The illusion, if it is 
intended to be an illusion, is height- 
ened by the illustration on the bags 
themselves, provided to assist those 
customers unable to read English 
with a means of identifying the re- 
spective brands. A collection of roses 
is used to depict the Roses brand 
while a balance, a locomotive, a tow- 
er, a horse’s head, a gold medal, with 
ribbon, and a crown take their re- 
spective places. 

Traders recall that an earlier flour 
milling venture in Hong Kong, around 
1908, failed because the customers 
were loyal to the imported brands, or 
chops, as they are known in the local 
dialect. They refused to accept the 
brands from the then new mill. The 
business failed and the owner, A. H. 
Rennie, suicided. 

There is evidence available to sup- 
port the mill’s claim that the brands 
offered are who!ly milled from Cana- 
dian, American or Australian wheat 
and do not represent a blend. The Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board announced ear- 
lier this year that it had succeeded 
in selling wheat to the new mill, the 
terms of the announcement indicating 
that the officials looked upon the 
acquisition of this business as some- 
thing of a triumph. However, the 
success the mill has in selling the lo- 
cal market will eat into the business 
previously worked by the Canadian 
mills themselves and will ultimately 
work to the detriment of Canada in- 
asmuch as lost business could mean 
unemployment for some sections of 
the industry. 


Competition Factor Seen 

The mill has been built on land 
leased from the China Provident 
Loan & Mortgage Co., Ltd., one of 
the largest terminal companies in 
Hong Kong. The machinery for the 
plant was obtained from the English 
milling machinery firm of Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., and a former member of 
the company’s staff, Thomas Scho- 








f.ld, is now managing the mill, The 
capacity is understood to be 2,400 
cwt. wheat basis 24 hours, giving an 
approximate yield of 2,200 tons of 
flour a month, a'lowing for millfeed. 
Local flour consumption is in the re- 
gion of 1,800 tons a month and it is 
foreseen that in due course the mill 
will become a competitor for the 
main flour exporting countries in the 
Far Eastern market. The use of Ca- 
nadian, American and Australian 
wheats in the grist will aid the com- 
petition. Moreover, as labor costs are 
considerably cheaper in Hong Kong 
than elsewhere, competition price 
wise may be exceedingly severe. 
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Fort William-Port Arthur 
Grain Handlings Decline 


WINNIPEG — Completed figures 
for the 1953-54 crop year show that 
unloads of all grains at terminal 
elevators at Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur for the 12 months totaled only 
361,200,000 bu. compared with 532,- 
200,000 the previous crop year. Ship- 
ments, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, dropped from 517,300,000 
bu. in 1952-53 to 352,400,000 bu. in 
the crop year just closed. 

A detailed review of lake shipments 
shows that the 1953-54 movement in- 
vo ved 1,388 separate cargoes——1,248 
in Canadian vessels, 122 in U.S. boats 
and 18 cargoes in other foreign bot- 
toms. Comparable figures for the rec- 
ord year of 1952-53 were 1,850 car- 
goes made up of 1,659 Canadian, 158 
U.S. and 33 cargoes in other foreign 
vessels. 
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U.K. Leading Buyer 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
exporters worked 4,543,000 bu. for ex- 
port in the form of wheat and flour 
for the week ended Oct. 14. This was 
roughly 1,500,000 bu. less than the 
week previous. Flour exports were 
equivalent to 771,000 bu. and includ- 
ed 224,000 bu. to International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. Most of the 
flour was made up of small lots to 
numerous destinations. 

IWA wheat sales aggregated 2,- 
548,000 bu., with Germany taking 1,- 
115,000 bu., and Belgium, 1,060,000 
bu. The remainder was worked to In- 
dia. Class 2 wheat sales totaled 1,- 
224,000 bu. with the U.K. purchasing 
1,100,000 bu. The other buyers were 
Belgium, Colombia, Italy and Ve- 
nezue!a. 
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Grain Swap Approved 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that it will al- 
low elevator companies to exchange 
board stocks of high grade red spring 
and durum wheats, oats and barley, 
suitable for seeding purposes, for low- 
er grades of the same kind of grain. 
This action is taken to enable bona 
fide producers to secure their seed 
requirements for 1955, up to a maxi- 
mum of 500 bu. of wheat and 300 bu. 
of both oats and barley to any one 
delivery permit holder. 

The exchange will be on a bushel 
for bushel] basis and cash settlement 
must be made for the difference in 
grade, basis the board's domestic 
sales prices which are broadcast 
daily. The prices to apply will be 
those on the date of the exchange 
plus the usual elevator charges. 








&AS2THE FIRST CORN MILL 
driven by water was invented and 
set up by Mithridates, king of Cap- 
padocia, the most talented, studious 
and ingenious prince of any age or 
country. It was set up in the neigh- 
borhood of his capitol or palace, 
about 70 years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It was 
probably from this favorable circum- 
stance of the invention of the water 
mill, and the facility thereby afforded 
to the Cappadocian people for mak- 
ing cheap, good and abundant flour, 
that the Cappadocian bakers obtained 
high celebrity, and were much in de- 
mand for two or three centuries pos- 
terior to the invention of mills, 
throughout all the Roman world. 
J’. &Coincident with the era of the 
inventor, as mentioned by Strabo, is 
the date of the Greek epigram on 
watermills by Antipater, a poet of 
Syria or Asia Minor, who is supposed 
to have lived sixty or eighty years 
before Christ. This epigram may be 
thus translated: 
Ye maids who toiled so faithful at 
the mill, 
Now cease from work, and from 
these toils be still; 
Sleep now till dawn, and let the 
birds with glee 
Sing to the ruddy morn on bush 
and tree; 
For what your hands performed so 
long, so true, 
Ceres has charg’d the water-nymphs 
to ao; 
They come, the limpid sisters, to 
her call, 
And on the wheel with dashing 
fury fall; 


Impel the axle with a_ whirling 
sound, - 

And make the massy millstone reel 
round 


And bring the flour heaps luxuriant 
to the ground. 
—From the Northwestern Miller 
of 75 years ago. 


MILLWRIGHTS OF YE OLDEN 
TIME”—An English writer of a book 
on mechanical progress pays the fol- 
lowing passing tribute to the old mill- 
wrights, whose distinctive occupation, 
like Othello’s, has now well nigh 
gone. It was very truly remarked 
that the millwright of former days 
was to a great extent the sole repre- 
sentative of the mechanical art, and 
was looked upon as the authority in 
all the applications of wind and 
water, under whatever conditions 
they were to be used, as a motive 
power for the purpose of manufac- 
ture. He was the engineer of the dis- 
trict in which he lived—a kind of a 
jack-of-all-trades —- who could with 
equal facility work at the lathe, the 
anvil, or the carpenter’s bench. 

In country districts far removed 
from towns he had to exercise all 
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these professions, and he thus gained 
the character of an ingenious, roving, 
rollicking blade, able to turn nis hand 
to anything. He wandered from mill 
to mill in search of work, and was 
everywhere recognized as an _ itin- 
erant engineer and mechanic of high 
reputation. He could handle the axe 
the hammer, and the plane with equa) 
skill and precision. He could turn 
bore, or forge with the ease and dis- 
patch of one brought up to these 
trades, and he could set out and cut 
in the furrows of a millstone with an 
accuracy equal or superior to that of 
the miller himself. 

These various duties he was called 


——s 





upon to exercise, and seldom in vain, 
as in the practice of his profession 
he had mainly to depend upon his 
own resources. Generally he was a 
fair arithmetician, knew something 
of geometry, leveling, and mensura- 
tion, and in some cases possessed a 
very competent knowledge of practi- 
cal mathematics. He could calculate 
the velocities, strength, and power of 
machines, could draw in plan and 
section, and could construct buildings, 
conduits, and water-courses in all the 
forms and under all conditions re- 
quired in his professional practice.— 
Leffel News, in The Northwestern 
Miller of 1879. 








Looking Backward 
into the files of The Northwestern Miller 








25 Years Ago: 


Harry A. Bullis, secretary 
comptroller of General Mills, Inc., 
wrote of “the common sense need 
of cost data” for the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants (re- 
produced in The Northwestern Mill- 
er). Quotes: “There has never been 
a time in history when accurate cost 
data, presented in the right way, and 
used with intelligence, were more 
valuable than they are today. The 
future holds still greater possibili- 
ties. The industrial development of 
the U.S. in the next 20 years will 
surpass anything in the nation’s his 
tory.” 

The death of J. K. Mullen, 82, 
founder, president and ultimately 


and 


chairman of the board of directors 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 


J. K. Mullen 





Co., removed from the American 
flour milling scene one of the last 
survivors of a unique generation of 
millers. Said the Northwestern Mill- 
er: “For the better part of a century 
he dominated, through force of his 
remarkable business ability, virility 
of mind and character and remark- 
able intelligence, not only the or- 
ganization which he himself had 
built but the milling industry and 
grain trade of the intermountain ter- 
ritory. . . . He was powerful, even 
dictatorial, in business, but he had 
a gentle heart and a helpful hand 
for those about him, best attested 
by the loyalty of every member of 
the great organization which he 
built.” 


50 Years Ago: 

Item: The millbuilders note more 
activity in their line of business in 
the Northwest than for several sea- 
sons past. For the newest milling 
plants in the Northwest one has to 
look outside the milling centers like 
Minneapolis or Duluth-Superior. The 
extent and completeness of some of 
the country mills are indeed surpris- 
ing. There has been no radical change 
in milling machinery or methods in 
the northwest during the past year. 
The bleaching processes have attract- 
ed much attention since early in 1904, 
and many millers are experimenting 
with one device or another, but mill- 
ers do not appear to have come to 
any settled conclusion in regard to 
bleaching. The general tendency of 
millowners in this section is to get 
out all of the flour possible with a 
given amount of machinery and a giv- 
en investment, thereby reducing the 
cost of production to minimum. 
Much larger quantities of flour are 
made here with the same amount of 
machinery than in England. The Eng- 
lish milling engineer in figuring on 
his flow sheet allows for perhaps dou- 
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ble the roller surface, and nearly 
double the bolting and purifying ca- 
pacity used in American mills. This 
allows him to make separations that 
can not be made in American mills. 
It also permits the use of a form of 
purifier not used in America, namely 
a purifier with a light suction and 
expansion chambers for the stive or 
offal from the purifiers that obviate 
the use of dust collectors. Whether 
it would pay American millers to 
build mills with a much greater al- 
lowance of machinery to perform a 
certain quantity of work is perhaps 
questionable, especially as the gener- 
al tendency of American millers is 
not to make a variety of grades with a 
small percentage of very high grade 
as in England, but as large a per cent 
as possible of a passable flour. But 
where conditions as to wheat supply 
and demand for flour are such that 
existing mills are not likely to run 
at anything near their maximum ca- 
pacity, it may be well for millowners 
to consider whether it would not pay 
them so to remodel their mills as to 
adapt them to use the existing ma- 
chinery to better advantage in pro- 
ducing a smaller quantity of flour 
than the mill has usually ground 
when running full time. 


75 Years Ago: 

Item: A sad accident, resulting in 
the death of a young man named 
Robert Leithen, occurred in the Ze- 
nith mill Thursday morning soon aft- 
er midnight. A spout in one of the 
bolting chests had become clogged, 
and Mr. Leithen was holding a lan- 
tern in the chest while another man 
cleaned out the spout. His arm being 
very near the gearing his sleeve was 
caught and he was drawn in. The 
clothing of the unfortunate man was 
nearly all torn off, his left hand and 
right leg nearly severed from his 
body, and he was otherwise badly 
mangled. 

The U.S. Consul General at Con- 
stantinople advised the Department 
of State that a demand for American 
flour would probably arise during the 
year in Turkey. As a large proportion 
of the flour imported would be for 
transportation on animals into the 
interior, he advised that it be put up 
in strong sacks. Most of the flour 
brought from Russia, he said, was in 
sacks or bags holding 50 or 100 Ib. 

Item: Another miller, this time 
one of the leading lights of the pro- 
fession, has gone the way that all 
good millers go. We refer to Mr. 
John Crosby, of the firm of Wash- 
burn, Crosby & Co., who was mar- 
ried to Miss Emma Gilson of this 
city, last Sunday evening. In com- 
mon with the many friends of Mr. & 
Mrs. Crosby, we tender our heartiest 
congratulations, and prophesy that 
their future will be such as may be 
summed up in the good old way, 
“They lived happily ever after.” 
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A DEVOTED SERVANT OF MILLING 

RED J. Lingham, whose death occurred on 
Boe. 10, was often called “the most devoted 
servant of the flour milling industry in his gener- 
ation.” Nowhere and by no one was this judg- 
ment challenged. Agreeing with it, the editor of 
this journal many years ago appended this ampli- 
fication: “It is not at all unlikely that his bi- 
ographers will call him the industry’s most useful 
member in the four decades of his work and 





guidance.” 

Mr. Lingham’s industry-wide influence did not 
end with his retirement in 1950 from active par- 
ticipation in milling as head of the Federal Mill, 
Inc., of which he had been the guiding genius for 
more than 40 years. He had established himseif 
as an elder statesman to whom the industry con- 
tinued to look for counsel and example. 

When Mr. Lingham made his presidential ad- 
dress to the Millers National Federation in 1933, 
at the low-water point of the great depression, 
he remarked upon the industry’s moral and eco- 
nomic obligations as it entered the code-making 
era in which—though he did not then know this 
he would figure as mentor and master of the in- 
dustry’s ethics. He looked backward for guidance 
upon the exemplary performance of milling in 
World War I, when he served his first term as 
federation president. ‘‘We went through that try- 
ing ordeal,” he said, “without any reflection, so 
far as I can remember, upon the honor of the 
industry.” 

Doubtless without being aware that he was 
doing so, Mr. Lingham was stating the ruling 
principle of his personal and business experience 
and sounding the keynote of his life-long effort 
and achievement as a leader of his industry. 
He continued in his unfailing support of right 
thinking and acting in the councils of the indus- 
try, and his life became a conspicuous demonstra- 
tion of the meaning of public responsibility and 
business honor. 

To recite Mr. Lingham’s multifold activities 
as they are outlined in such a record as Who's 
Who in America is to leave much unsaid concern- 
ing his total contribution to life and thought. He 
was an inveterate writer of letters, and without 
intrusion his voice always could be heard when 
there was an industry decision to be made or a 
public matter to be shaped or corrected. This 
will be remembered by the innumerable persons 
who know of this part of his record, which lies 
in and around and beyond the biographical out- 
line 

Of the major enterprises and actions of Mr. 
Lingham’s career, these may be appropriately 
recalled: He was president of the New York State 
Millers Assn. in 1911-12; chief of the flour milling 
division of the U.S. Food Administration (a dollar- 
a-year man), in 1917-18; a decisive instrument in 
securing passage by Congress of the Grain Stand- 
ards Act of 1916; a member of the committee on 
agriculture of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., 1922-24; president of the Millers National 
Federation in 1918 and in 1933-34; chairman of 
the Wheat Flour Milling Code Committee and 
Authority, 1933-34; member of the Business Ad- 
visory Planning Council, Department of Com- 
merce, 1933-34; director and chairman of the arbi- 
tration committee of the Buffalo Corn Exchange; 
member of the Committee on Industrial Eco- 
nomics of the National Association of Manufac- 
member of the National Committee on 
Business Welfare of the national chamber of com- 
member of the board of directors of the 


turers; 


merce, 


Lockport Y.M.C.A.; member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation (honor- 
ary member after 1943); and chairman of the 
National Committee on Flour Ceilings and Subsi- 
dies. He prized an honor amply earned—a gold 
medal awarded by Herbert Hoover for his war- 
time services. 
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One of Mr. Lingham’s many communications 
to the staff of this journal, which were no less 
helpful to us than were his epistles to the in- 
dustry, contained a copy of Elihu Root’s well 
known wartime “Prayer for Today,” which ought 
to be reprinted on this page because it describes 
Mr. Lingham perhaps better than any 
chosen specially to do that: 

“God knows, we need men now! We need men 
whose trust is not in words, in rhetoric, in fine 
phrases, or in noble expressions of sentiment, but 
men, genuine, sincere, devoted; men who do not 
so much talk about their love of country or their 
passion for liberty or humanity as men that do 
love their country and do love their liberty so 
much that they are willing to give liberty to 
others as well as claim it for themselves; men 
who think not merely of what they can get out 
of their country, but what they can give to their 
country; men who, upon the basis of plain, practi- 
cal and sensible hard work in the ordinary affairs 
of life, carry ever noble idealism and a sincere 
capacity for self-devotion.” 


words 
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STILL A GOOD WAY OF LIFE 


DITORIAL soothsayers and luncheon orators 
E a few years ago devoted much wordage to 
what was phrased as a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment. Dimming recollection suggests that if there 
really was such a movement, it was due more 
to the disillusionment of those who had tempor- 
arily exchanged the farm way of life for the 
city way than it was to a conviction that farm 
life was more satisfactory or profitable. Growth 
of the so-called agricultural problem under the 
political patronage that has developed in the in- 
terval between then and now has done nothing 
to answer what is still mainly an academic ques- 
tion, but at least it is statistically clear that we 
still have a farm population and that none of 
the ills complained of by farmers and the welfare 
statesmen who are their spokesmen has com- 
pleted the exodus that was assumed to be taking 
place a few decades ago. There is evidence now, 
on the contrary, that farmers are pretty well 
contented where they are. 

The University of Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, made a survey recently in which some 
1700 farm operators were interviewed. Results 
of the survey certainly show no grand rush for 
the city. Instead, it appeared that the ties bind- 
ing Wisconsin farmers to their soil are strong 
and deep-rooted. Only old age, illness or a major 
personal or family crisis would make them leave 
the farm, most of those interviewed said. 

One-tenth of the farmers said they were ready 
to pull stakes if better opportunities appeared 
elsewhere. But only serious financial trouble ap- 
parently would drive as many as two per cent off 
the home place. 

The economists making the survey report that 
most Wisconsin farmers don’t think of their oper- 
ation as strictly a dollar-and-cents proposition. 
Part-time farmers especially place emphasis on 
farming as a way of life rather than as a way 
of making a living. 

The survey showed fewer than five per cent 
chose farming for their life’s work because they 
considered it a good economic business. One- 
third said they chose farming because they were 
brought up on a farm, inherited a farm, or had 
no experience in any other occupation. Fewer 








than one-fourth had ever considered any other 
kind of work. 

Many economists appear to think that the 
trend away from agriculture is going to slow 
down shortly and may eventually stop, Farming 
is no longer the arduous job it used to be, al- 
though it still offers little encouragement to the 
fellow whose idea of growing crops is merely to 
“plant the seed, then sit down and relax while 
it grows.” (No bird-dog reference intended). 

There are many plus values in agriculture, 
thanks particularly to the development of chemi- 
cal aids by the dozen to remove many of the 
hazards of bygone years. No one can control fac- 
tors such as drouth and temperature, but good 
fertilization in adequate amounts, plus the pro- 
tection of pesticides against insects, plant disease 
and weeds, can effect a considerable reduction 
in the risks involved. 

Despite the admitted headaches associated 
with agriculture, it is still an occupation with 
promise. It requires more technical knowledge 
than formerly, but so do most vocations. The 
state agricultural colleges are doing a splendid 
job of training young farmers, and this can’t help 
increasing the potential for the agricultural chem- 
ical trade. 

Looking ahead, one sees a larger percentage 
of the nation’s farms manned by growers with 
more technical training than was available in 
years past. In more than a rhetorical sense, there- 
fore, there is likely to be a continuing back-to- 
the-farm movement—one from which the whole 
economy can benefit and which will not depend 
upon—or look for—government support, 
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Horses are selling today for only 13% of 
parity. Yet it would be ridiculous to support the 
price of horses at 90% of parity to keep the 
blacksmith and the harness maker in business. 

—Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
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WITH GRACE AND DIGNITY 

HERE is no dearth of executive ability in the 

Canadian flour milling industry; old hands 
may retire but they leave behind them a force 
of younger men whom they have carefully nur- 
tured to follow in their footsteps. 

One man who has done much to guide the in- 
dustry is David I. Walker who recently retired 
after 44 years of service, 13 of them as president, 
with Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., or Western Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., the earlier name under which 
it is still known and respected by importers the 
world over. He leaves the flour milling business 
with grace and with dignity, acclaimed by his fel- 
low millers and by the members of his own com- 
pany as a man of integrity and purpose; as a 
president who followed his own precepts for many 
years ago he decreed that when a man reached 
his middle sixties it was time to make way for 
others 

Retirement does not mean rest for Mr. Walker 
It could not mean that for a man of his caliber 
and he has many things to occupy his mind, 
Typical of those Scots who have helped make 
Canada what it is today--and one finds Scot» 
everywhere pioneering in one form or another 
Mr. Walker has done battle in his time when he 
felt that a scheme or a project was worth fight- 
ing for or a cause worth defending. The Canadian 
milling industry is grateful to him for his un- 
stinted service and for his counsel. Appreciation 
was expressed in tangible form on the occasion 
of the annual dinner of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Assn. early in October, when hk: was 


given a standing ovation and accorded musical 
honors, basso profundo as befitted such a galaxy 
of presidential stars as were there gathered to 
praise him. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





On the Hook 


Canada’s disastrous harvest, both 
quality and quantity wise, gives rise 
to several entirely separate expres- 
sions of opinion, depending whether 
the commentators are traders, biased 
observers, or politicians. 

One section considers that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board showed consid- 
erable astuteness in refusing to be 
panicked into price cuts to unload 
the heavy accumulation of stocks 
when pressure to do so reached its 
height during the early summer. 
There is plenty of evidence to sup- 
port this view for officials frequently 
went on record that until another 
bumper crop was harvested, Canada 
had no surplus problem. If, they ar- 
gued, there is a crop failure then 
Canadian supplies will be available to 
meet whatever demand comes along. 

They were proven right. 

Another section, anti the wheat 
board no matter what it does, claims 
that the bad harvest has got the 
government off the hook. They say 
that if the harvest had made out we}, 
it would have been essential to aban- 
don government marketing in order 
to move supplies for which no stor- 
age space was available. 

No man in his right senses can 
look upon a crop failure as an advan- 
tage either for himself and his way 
of thinking or for his opponents. 
Where the wheat board must be 
given credit is for its determination 
not to be rushed into unnecessary 
quick selling to ease what has proved 
to be but a temporary pileup. Another 
bie harvest next year could bring 
similar difficulties but, as one official 
stated earlier this year “wheat is 
money in the bank.” 


The Politician 


The politician foes all out in his 
attack, for wheat marketing is an 
ideal stick with which to beat the 
government in power. George Hees, 
national president of the Progressive 
Conservative Assn., a body repre- 
senting the party in opposition, at- 
tacking the policy said the govern- 
ment had shown no inclination to go 
out and find new markets. He told 
a party meeting at Lisgar Oct. 13 
that when Britain remained out of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
his party urged Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, to 
negotiate a direct agreement which 
would guarantee a British market 
for Canada. 

Mr. Hees said that Mr. Howe re- 
fused to go to Britain with result 
that “the British market has contin- 
ued to slip through our fingers.” 


Sales Outlook 


On the basis of an appraisal of its 
current sales position, the Canadian 
Wheat Board believes that it will be 
possible to take delivery in the cur- 
rent crop year of grain equivalent to 
the current year’s harvest plus a sub- 
stantial portion of the old crop car- 
ryover. Sales prospects for wheat, 
oats and barley are reported to be 
satisfactory. 

Dealing with the prospects for 
wheat the board states that it has 
rdason to believe that sales will con- 
tinue in better than normal volume 
and will be somewhat larger than 
sales effected in the crop year 1953- 
54. Moreover, there is a substantial 
current demand for both oats and 


barley and the prospects are that this 
demand will continue. 

According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, farmers in the prairie 
provinces carried over on farms at 
July 31, 1954, 395 million bushels of 
grain. This carryover, the board 
points out, included norma! farm re- 
serves as well as substantial volume 
of marketable grain. It may well be, 
the board suggests, that due to the 
extensive damage to the new crop 
more of these farm stocks will be re- 
quired on farms for feed or seed pur 
poses and will not be deliverable dur- 
ing the crop year 1954-55. Allowing 
for this factor it is felt that com- 
bination deliveries of old crop grain 
and deliveries from the 1954 crop 
will allow producers as a whole, if 
not individually, to market above av- 
erage quantities of grain during the 
present crop year. 

Country elevator space is still lim- 
ited, the board states, but on the 


basis of export and domestic sales, de- 
livery opportunities will increase 
steadily and delivery quotas will re- 
flect storage space created by sales. 


Acreage Quotas 


The situation is now so much easier 
that the board can afford to ease de- 
livery restrictions on all western 
grains. Regular quota deliveries, 
based on cultivated acreage, the same 
system as used in former years but 
abandoned temporarily earlier this 
season in favor of a unit system giv- 
ing equality of delivery to all farmers 
large and small, has been restored 
effective Oct. 15. The new quota is 
2 bu. for each cultivated acre and it 
will go into effect at individual sta- 
tions as space becomes available, pro- 


vieded the unit quotas have been 
filled. 
Canadian opinion is now leaning 


strongly towards the view that the 
present price level for wheat will 
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remain constant while some observers 
believe that an increase is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility in the near 
future. 


Marketing Scheme 


The introduction of a wheat mar- 
keting scheme for Ontario winter 
wheat is likely in 1955. 

A scheme has already been drafted 
and signatures are being collected for 
a petition asking that a vote be ta- 
ken. For the petition only 10% of the 
farmers in a given area are required 
to sign but in one area, Kent county, 
80% of the farmers have already 
signed. 





“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Churchill Shipping 


WINNIPEG Thirty-six boats 
cleared with grain cargoes from the 
port of Churchill on Hudson Bay this 
year. This number of vessels and the 
12,484,000 bu. cleared set new records. 
The comparative totals for last year 
were 31 boats and 10,784,000 bu. 

The season of navigation at this 
northern port opened July 6, and 
closed Oct. 7, with the clearing of 
the steamship Pindar. 








Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Revtheressere Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Millers Hit Back 


Stung by recent adverse publicity 
in the newspapers, the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
called a press conference in London 
to answer what were described as 
unjust criticisms of the milling indus- 
try. 
The millers came under fire for an 
alleged refusal to purchase English 
wheat at, to the farmer, satisfactory 
prices. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 5, page 54; Oct. 12, page 20.) 

Alan B. Baker, president of the as- 
sociation, said that it was nonsense 
to suggest that millers were offering 
too little for English wheat. No mill- 
er would deliberately pay a higher 
price for imported wheat if home 
grown supplies had identical charac- 
teristics and quality. The bad weath- 
er, he declared, had made the quality 
of some wheat unbelievably poor 
Furthermore, many _ varieties of 
heavy yielding wheat grown in Bri- 
tain were not suitable for bread and 
biscuit flours while others could be 
used only in conjunction with wheat 
of high protein content such as the 
Canadian types. 

Mr. Baker coupled a warning that 
much wheat from farms this year 
would not be bought for milling with 
the assurance that there would be no 
lack of demand for grain of suitable 
quality. 


GATT 


Another conference on the General 
Agreement for Tariffs and Trade is 
scheduled to open in Geneva Oct. 28. 
Delegates from Commonwealth 
countries, including Canada, con- 
vened in London Oct. 8 for talks pri- 
or to the GATT conference. 

Richard Austen Butler, Britain's 
financial chief, has refused to go 
along with his political supporters 
who wish him to degut GATT. Critics 
say the agreement works to the dis- 
advantage of the British common- 
wealth and interferes with the prin- 
ciples of Imperial Preference. Mr. 
Butler takes the stand that it would 
be preferable to regut it. 

Previous negotiations took place in 


1947, 1949 and 1950. On this occa- 
sion it is planned to restrict discus- 
sions to reviewing the terms of the 
agreement and to leave tariffs as they 
are. This will give the U.K. delegates, 
supported by those from other Com- 
monweal!lth countries, a chance to ex- 
amine the question of quotas. It is 
felt that many of these quotas should 
be abandoned because tariff conces- 
sions granted under GATT arrange- 
ments have been made valueless by 
quota restrictions in one form or an- 
other. 

The flour milling industry is vital- 
ly interested in this angle because 
entry into some countries is limited 
by quotas and any easement achieved 
could have a beneficial effect on busi- 
ness. 

Of primary interest to the U.K. is 
the Australian attitude. John Mc- 
Ewen, Australia’s minister of com- 
merce and agriculture, has stated 
that unless Britain steps up pur- 
chases of Australian goods, particu- 
larly wheat and flour, Australia will 
place embargoes on British goods. 
This problem is now being examined 
at the pre-GATT talks now being 
held in London. 


Imported Best 


A contributor to the British Baker, 
London trade publication, reports 
that he found the use of imported 
flour answered a problem in connec- 
tion with his rolls and vienna goods 
production. For some time, he states, 
he has useda 50-50 blend of patents 
and soft national flour (80% extrac- 
tion) and to get the extra strength 
required he added dried gluten, de- 
spite the expense. The patent flour, 
he found, was indifferent in strength 
and, moreover, no two deliveries were 
the same. The result was that he 
never produced a consistent article. 

The baker continues: “I was talk- 
ing to a friend about this and he told 
me he was using a high grade im- 
ported flour in the proportion of two 
thirds imported to one third soft. I 
took his advice and ordered some. It 
arrived this week and it was with 


much pleasure that I took out the 
first batch of rolls. Yes, it is just the 
flour for the roll trade, and in addi- 
tion no gluten is required for the 
strength is in the flour.” 


French Grades 


Because of the widely varying qual- 
ity of wheat coming forward from 


the harvest the French authorities 
have ruled that wheat released for 
export must carry an indication of 


grade. The new system came into ef- 
fect Oct. 19. 

For the first grade the maximum 
moisture content will be 15.5% with 
an allowance of 2% for spoilt grains 
resulting from sprouting, spotting or 
weevil. The second grade will have a 
moisture content of no more than 
16.5% with an allowance of 4% and 
the third grade 17.5% and 6%, re- 
spectively. 

Wheat of sound merchantable qual- 
ity, in accordance with French regu- 
lations, but not conforming to the 
specifications required for the top 
grades, can be exported as ungraded 
wheats. 

The export demand for French 
wheat is reported by traders to be 
declining despite a lower price level. 
Little interest is being shown by the 
U.K. market or by the hitherto active 
Danish buyers. Recently, shippers had 
to cancel sales made at advantageous 
prices because of their inability to 
obtain shipping space. 


Bakeshops Closing 


The contraction of the flour mar- 
ket, in terms of individual units, in 
the U.K. is a matter of concern to 
millers and bakers alike. A Liver- 
pool baker reported to a trade asso- 
ciation meeting that since Jan. 1, 
1954, 143 bakers had gone out of 
business, 61 had their businesses up 
for sale, 35 businesses had been ab- 
sorbed by larger organizations, and 55 
had stopped making their own bread. 
This loss of outlets has been partially 
offset by increased production by the 
larger chains, particularly the mam- 
moth Allied Bakeries, Ltd. 
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NEW MONSANTO OFFICIALS 


ST. LOUIS—Walter C. Thilking of 
St. Louis and Alfred W. Long of 
Springfield, Mass., were elected as- 
sistant comptrollers of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. by the board of direc- 
tors at its meeting here. Mr. Thilking, 
who has been assistant to the comp- 
troller, joined Monsanto in 1933 and 
was appointed to that position in 
1937. Mr. Long has been division 
comptroller of Monsanto’s plastics 
division at Springfield and joined 
Monsanto in 1935 as a cost account- 
ant. 
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GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
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ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
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Flour Millers 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
95 King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable *‘Headmuir” Established 1918 
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Packaging First 
Phonograph Record 
On Wheaties Box 
Really Plays 


MINNEAPOLIS — A cereal pack- 
age that will play a tune has been 
developed for General Mills, Inc., to 
use in packaging Wheaties. 

The “talking package” is a phono- 
graph record attached to every 
Wheaties box. General Mills says the 
consumer now can have music while 
he eats by cutting out the 5% in. 
78 rpm record along a dotted line, 
punching a hole through the middle 
with a pencil and playing the disc 
on a phonograph. 

The record, made from acetate 
film .003 in. thick, is glued to the 
front of the box—the first time this 
has been accomplished as part of a 
cereal package. 

One of eight different records, each 
an all-time popular song, is attached 
to every box of the cereal. Each rec- 
ord can be used many times on any 
record player that can be operated 
manually. 

It is estimated that these packages 
will be in good distribution during 
the latter part of October and the 
first part of November. 

Four albums of regular weight 78 
rpm records are also being made 
available to consumers in a mail-in 
offer—25¢ and one Wheaties box top 
per album, 
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HEADS NEW NABISCO UNIT 

NEW YORK — Wiliam J. Hecker 
was recently named director of ad- 
vertising of National Biscuit Co.'s 
new special products division. Mr. 
Hecker was formerly with Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc., advertising firm. The 
new division was created in Septem- 
ber to direct the marketing of Na- 
bisco’s cereal and dog food products 
to wholesale grocers and chain store 
warehouses. 


R. U. Beare 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes N 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats i 
—Orgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. ir 
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Finest Quality 


CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 





finest 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


aker Super Quaker 
‘oyal Seal ivory 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Holyrood Saxon 
Banquet 


The Quaker Oats Company 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


Cable Address: “KWAKER” Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 


















LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued trom page 14) 
states during the week ending Oct. 
15, and below a desirable rate for 
flour millers, Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 55% of five-day 
milling capacity, 

Salesmen blame the inactivity of 
the wheat market partly for the re- 
sultant quietness of flour business. 
They say the indecisiveness of the 
wheat market breeds indirections in 
the flour milling field, Also, it is 
pointed out that flour prices are con- 
siderably ahead of the level at which 
current contracts were booked, and 
it looks as though it will take quite a 
shakeout to revive buying interest. 
However, wheat costs remain high, 
and no major price recessions are in 
sight 

The state of inventories holds out 
some hope for buying in the future. 
It is thought that several large 
bakers are running low on orders, 
and will have to return to the market 
for a renewal of supplies in a month 
at the latest. Some _ price-date-of- 
shipment orders have been received 
by mills in the last few days, indi- 
cating a distrust of present market 
levels 

Soft wheat flour moved slowly, 
with cracker and cookie types mak- 
ing up the largest volume, followed 
by intermediate grades of cake flour. 
Family flour went unchanged, with 
deliveries declining. 

Quotations Oct, 16: Spring top pat- 
ent $7@7.10, standard $6.94@7, first 
clear $6.05@6.50, hard winter short 
$6.3876.65, 95% patent $6.28@6.55, 
clear $5.30@5.44; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter wheat $7.05@7,17, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.47, clear $5.40@5.56. 


St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was very slow, with bakers still 
in a waiting mood, Shipping direc- 
tions were good, Clears and packaged 
goods were in good demand. 

Quotations Oct, 15: In 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.20, 


top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.55. In 
100-lb, papers: bakers, cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.35, soft straights $5.50, 


clears $5; hard winter short patent 
$6.45, standard $6.30, clears $5.55; 
spring short $7.25, standard $7.15, 


clears $6.95. 


Boston: The pattern of flour trad- 
ing in the local market continued 
slow again last week, Springs were 
under pressure all week and finally 
closed 5 to 11¢ net lower with the 
maximum declines applying to the 
top three grades. Hard winters 
showed momentary firmness early in 
the week but dipped 4 to 11¢ at the 
close. Soft wheat flours were quiet 
and unchanged, 

Dealers reported that bakers were 
beginning to show a greater interest 
in southwesterns as inventories are 
becoming gradually exhausted. Their 
interest, however, was only in near- 
by supplies as most of them were 
extremely hesitant about extended 
commitments at current price levels. 
In springs the trading interest was 
much more casual, reflecting sub- 
stantial inventories which were made 


by substantial purchases late in 
August. On the soft wheat flours, 
trading was extremely slow with 
most users operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Quotations Oct. 16: Spring short 
patents $7.47@7.57, standards $7.37 
@7.47, high gluten $7.92@8.02, first 
clears $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $7.04@7.14, standards $6.84 
@6.94; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.82, high ratio $6.37@7.67; 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
light last week as buyers continued 
to resist current market levels. There 
is more interest in forward bookings, 
but bakeries plan to clean up their 
present inventories in hopes that by 
that time prices will have receded to 
lower levels. 

During the week spring wheat 
flour declined 8¢. Most of the drop 
resulted from a decline in premiums. 
Kansas wheat flour was off three 


cents in a reflection of an easing in 
both premiums and the market. 
Clear flours were relatively un- 
changed. Both cake and pastry flours 
held unchanged. 

Bakeries are extremely cost con- 
scious these days because bread 
prices have remained fairly stable 
while labor costs increased and flour 
prices have risen to about as high 
as they ever have been. 

The independent bakeries especi- 
ally are faced with a price squeeze. 
Chain stores are using their two-for- 
29¢ bread as “traffic builders’ and 
are making increasing inroads on 
the independents’ trade. It is believed 
that the independents will be forced 
to take some price increase action 
in order to survive and make a profit. 

Not too long ago most chain stores 
bought their bread from independent 
bakeries but recently several large 
chain stores here have either built 
or are planning to build their own 
bakeries. This is another factor that 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 


U.S. sales -—— 


Importing Guaranteed for - 














Exporting countries 
United States? 





cumulative sales 








“ , 
countries— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Awmatria .cccses 9,186 387 : 3 7 1 1 1 638 
Belgium ....+.- 22,883 142 595 105 700 §,247 5 oa 
Bolivia ...-e6. 4,042 oeese 404 11 415 > ees ° 5 415 
Brasil .cccoces 38.228 weceee 7,360 seccee 7,350 er 7,350 
COVION ..rccess 10,288 cagees Se 830 . 830 
Costa Rica 1,286 10 é< 14 14 1 ; 87 
Cube .cccccses 7,422 343 458 933 1,421 ) 1,931 
Denmark ..... B.BST «ss nccsee = a sv ove + tees : scence teeees aoates 
lbom. Republic. 1,029 2 7 ; 2. , 68 
Ecuador .....-. 2,388 ewe 51 2 3 100 53 
BMeyPt crcccese eee ere s : 376 
Kl Salvador 7356 15 164 179 v0 dare 41 P 220 
Germany i 13, 65¢ 13,656 2 OF 11,41 7,135 
Greece . \ | cr eee ee Tr irene tess ne eess 
Guatemala** .. 1,286 1,249 a eae 364 1,613 
Haiti ..ccceces 1,837 269 269 119 388 
Honduras ..... 735 2 28 28 3 31 
Iceland ...++++ 404 1 7 8 tone 1 21 
ImGia .cccccces 36,744 weens 16,93 1,449 18,386 
Indonesia ..... 5,246 19 44 4 681 sas 7 25 
Ireland ......+. , "Serer ee 336 606 942 
Israel ..ccsees et. seebac wieder  sebawae \ onbeue 1,408 1,408 
JAPAN .wccvces 36,744 49° 2,496 8,48 10,978 
Jordan .ssceee ° Dt ‘Woediads  detdac- ° wae. } |) Bebebh |) ORbOGs, <bénede , SEdRE 
Korea ...-eeees an bbexsee gevaes cesten’.* etans . cbenee eveows teense 
Lebanon ...... 2,766 103 103 103 
Liberia ...+e6- 73 31 5 7 
Mexico ...ee5. Dt See5c4 < eeeuse bse0ens a Secues,’ Sbaeesi Moonee 
Netherlands 24,802 $1 1,077 1,869 O4F 305 7,181 10,432 
New Zealand 5,879 : 555 2 555 
Nicaragua .... 368 10 44 44 ; ; 4 78 
Norway .. ae 8,451 194 760 646 1,406 " 9 677 4,083 
Panama ...... 845 78 70) ¥a00% 6 134 
POP .cccccccee DE.  teuGeal © | cepese,  Seeees.: | wee0ed . oonver 420000 
Philippines .... 8,672 40 1,039 1,039 6 1,19 
Portugal ...... 7,349 1,114 258 1,372 141 1 
Saudi Arabia .. PS tee extras. geesen Gthéise “skeeee . o08088 
Bpeim .ossceses BRSS = cvcce (oe) -Seeleee >) RERRE- coseees seeecs sv edes 
Switzerland 7,900 cas a6RCbR-- AEDES. -—Sadeee,. Jeeaerde eee vos 
South Africa SS aes 2,053 BOGS © cacvnas 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State . 551 pacers e. ka baesen as sss 
Venezuela 6,246 38 28 a51 1,379 
Yugoslavia 3,674 586 86 

» ee 389,373 4,885 30,450 7,630 38,080 23,857 63,204 115,517 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 744 44,377 150,913 389,373 
Balance ...... ; 65,664 20,520 97,709 73,856 
*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Oct. 6-12, 1954. tSales confirmed by CCC 
through Oct. 12, 1954, tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Oct. 8, 1954, **Quota 
filled. {This total includes 339,000 bu. assigned to France, which has reported the sale of 


367,000 bu, to Egypt 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 
As of Oct. 8, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quotafor -— Exporting countries—total sales 

territory—- crop year United States Canada Australia Total Ralance* 
BELGIUM— 

Belgian Congo 1,102 95 308 403 699 
NETHERLANDS— 

6 Islands ..... 364 21 7 58 206 

Surinam = ...... -_ 2655 22 {7 69 186 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) . S75 293 293 582 

Cape Verde Islands 29 2 2 ‘ 25 

MACAU ...cccseses eee 74 —_ 74 

Mozambique (PEA) 588 138 138 450 

Portuguese Guinea . 22 ? ; 2 15 

Portuguese India ... 356 356 

St. Thome & Principe 3% 6 ‘ 07 

Timor ase® 4 3 


*Subject to remainder being within 
country. 


the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 





faces the independent bakeries. 

Farmers are continuing their tight 
holding policy, and millers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain 
quantities of good quality millable 
free wheat. 

Grain shipments into Buffalo so 
far this year are about 11% ahead 
of a year ago despite a drop of 24% 
in total grain tonnage moving down 
the Great Lakes. Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change figures through Oct. 13 show 
that 91,642,000 bu. of grain were 
shipped here for unloading against 
82,538,000 bu. in the 1953 period. 

The Lake Carriers Assn. reported 
that the grain movement down the 
lakes for the nine months of this 
year dropped to 7,598,786 tons from 
10,042,930 in the same period last 
year. 

Meanwhile, Buffalo’s winter stor- 
age fleet of grain has grown to 30 
ships. The unusually large fleet for 
this time of year results from a lack 
of tonnage demand and heavy stocks 
of government-owned grain stored in 
local elevators. 

To make room for unload grain 
moving down the lakes, millions of 
bushels have been loaded into idle 
boats to give them pay cargo and to 
relieve some of the congestion at a 
few big elevators. 

The Corn Exchange reported a 
total of 4,457,330 bu. of grain were 
unloaded in the week ended Oct. 11, 
a sharp increase from a week earlier. 

Flour output last week below a 
year ago and mill running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days, with most 
mills on a 6-day week basis. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.85@8.03, short 
$7.40@7.58, standard $7.35@7.48, 
straight $7.30, first clear $6.58@6.76; 
hard winter short $7.15@7.22, stand- 
ard $7.02@7.05, first clear $6.72; soft 
winter short patent $7.71@7.74, 
standard $7.01@7.09, straight $5.76G 
5.90, first clear $5.26@5.40. 

New York: Buying interest was 
held to a minimum last week on local 
flour markets, Although some buyers 
were reported showing more interest 
in price developments, no appreci- 
able improvement in bookings ma- 
terialized. 

Jobbers and bakers continued 
working on contracts, but uncertain- 
ty of the effect of the impending 
truckers’ strike caused some buyers 
to order out against contracts in 
greater quantity. 

Price ideas of mills 
remained unreconciled, 
generally felt that any 20¢ drop 
would stimulate bookings. Despite 
the difference of price ideas, bakers 
are approaching the point of ex- 
hausted balances and will cover for 
limited periods if price declines fail 
to develop. 

Mounting interest in southwestern 
flours was checked in the middle of 
the week by stiffening prices, and 
only small scattered fill-in purchases 
were noted. A series of advances and 
declines in southwestern flour prices 
averaged out by the end of the week 
in a 2¢ drop. 

On the other hand, erratic daily 
changes in spring wheat flour prices 


and buyers 
and it was 
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ended the week down ll¢. 

Shipping directions on cake grades 
were quiet, with not much flour of- 
fered. Few inquiries were reported. 

Quotations Oct. 15: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.87@7.97, 
standard patents $7.32@7.42, clears 
$6.70@7; southwestern short patents 
$7.02@7.14, standard patents $6.92@ 
7.04; high ratio soft winters $6.35@ 
7.65, straights $5.40@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: The local flour market 
continued to be dull last week with 
little interest in quotations or buying. 
One or two bakeries that bought 
light on the price break some weeks 
ago replenished on a cautious and 
small scale, the largest order being 
for 4,000 bags of hard winter Kansas. 
Springs had few sales. 


A very hot week caused bakery 
sales to fall off for at least four 
days. 

Sales of soft winter pastry and 


cake flours were extremely small. 

Price resistance is still shown, and 
although replenishments may be 
needed in another month, flour men 
feel bakers will resist buying at pres- 
ent prices as long as possible, and 
until any price break occurs, they 
may continue only hand-to-mouth 
buying of all patents. 

Family patents also had very little 
buying interest in both advertised 
and unadvertised brands. 

Directions are fair to good. 

Quotations Oct. 16: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.63@6.87, medium 
patent $6.73@6.92, short patent $6.83 
@7.02; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.24@7.41, medium patent $7.29 
@7.46, short patent $7.34@7.51, 
clears $6.38@7.06, high gluten $7.79 


@7.96; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.90@8.20, other brands 
$7.75@7.97; pastry and cake flours 


$5.88 @ 7.74. 


South 


New Orleans: There was a further 
slackening in flour’ business last 
week, and buyers appear to be con- 
tent to work on their recent bookings 
and await more moderate price lev- 
els. Hard winters enjoyed the bulk 
of the limited business, and moderate 
amounts were sold for shipments 
ranging from 30 to 120 days. 

Northern springs gained some at- 
tention on a slight recession in prices, 
but the differential over hard winters 
is still too great to interest most 
bakers and jobbers. 

Cracker and cookie bakers are still 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis, with prices 
on soft winters a shade stronger, and 
bookings were limited to immediate 
needs. Cake flour sales were slightly 
heavier, and greater interest was 
shown in future purchases. 

Shipping directions continue to 
improve, reflecting the increased de- 
mand for baked goods, seasonally 
with the cooler weather. Stocks on 
hand are adequate and well main- 
tained. 

Export flour business was quiet to 
both Europe and the Americas. Cuba 
and Costa Rica purchased limited 
amounts. Inquiries from Norway and 
Hong Kong did not materialize in 
business due to price levels. 

Quotations Oct. 16, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.10 
@5.45; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.10@7.30, standard $6.954 
7.20, first clear $6.70@6.90, high glu- 


ten $7.55@7.80; soft wheat short 
patent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.10@G 


5.35, first clear $5.40@5.75, high ratio 
cake $5.75@6.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.10@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 






Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production held up at a 
good rate last week, with both do- 
mestic and export shipments against 
orders previously booked being re- 
sponsible. There was little activity 
so far as bookings were concerned, 
but millers stated that volume is 
better than they had thought it would 
be during the fall months. A note of 
cautious optimism was noted in the 
trade. 

Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 15: family patent $8.15, 
bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.53, pastry 
$6.41. 

Portland: The Army came into the 
market last week and bought 7 mil- 
lion pounds for late October-early 
November shipment. However, only 
two of the terminal mills shared 
in the business. Others are fairly well 
booked up and didn’t bid for the 
business. Production of the mills has 
been better the past few weeks, with 
mills showing about a 70% of capa- 
city grind. Domestic business has 
been spotty, but there has been a 
little export business. 

Quotations Oct. 16: High gluten 
$7.55, all Montana $7.28, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.46, bluestem bakers 
$7.24; cake $7.38, pastry $6.50, pie 
$6.10, whole wheat 100% $6.74, gra- 
ham $6.39, cracked wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Improved for- 
ward buying by U.K. importers has 
hit a snag as a result of the London 
dock strike. Flour ordered for the 
London and home counties area, a 
substantial portion of Canada’s total 
exports to the market is unable to 
get into the port, and one ship is 
already on its way back, having been 
refused permission to unload at other 
ports. Sellers are also having difficul- 
ty in securing space for shipment to 
outlets. 

Buyer resistance to the increased 
Canadian prices is reported, and the 
home mills have an edge at the pres- 
ent time—an edge that will be im- 
proved if shipments of imported flour 
are cutback. The market is firming. 

Inquiries from other outlets con- 
tinue to come in, and Canadian mills 
are tendering for the recently an- 
nounced United Nations business. 

Domestic business continues at 
steady levels from regular customers, 
but there is still evidence of heavy 
competition. Quotations Oct. 16: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $11 
@ 11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50 
@9 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour demand is 
limited to small parcels. On the U.K. 
market French flour, of comparable 
quality with Canadian, is selling con- 
siderably cheaper, despite the addi- 
tion of duty at 10% ad valorem. Quo- 
tations Oct. 16: Export $3.45 per 100 
Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is available on de- 
mand, but there is no major call for 
supplies to fulfil unusual orders. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 16: $1.33@1.35 bu., f.0.b 
shipping points. 

Vancouver: Rumors of a_ possible 
coming increase in Canadian flour 
prices created a disturbing situation 
here during the week. There was talk 
of a boost in domestic flour levels, 
and no doubt overseas buyers are 
watching closely for developments in 
the Canadian milling industry as a 
result of the reported sharp reduc- 
tion in Canadian wheat yields this 
season, especially with regard to the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





All quotations on basis of carload lots 


Week-end flour quotations, In sacke of 100 Ib 





(Canadian quotations tn barrels 
prompt delivery 


of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City {t8t. Loule Buffalo 
Spring family .-@ ... $6.79@7.85 § @ $ “ $...@8.20 
Spring top patent 7.00@7.10 ...@. .-@ os@ “ 
Spring high gluten cool cc 7.21@7.23 « a 7.86 8.03 
Spring short .@ ... 6.76@6.83 a @7.25 7.40@7.58 
Spring standard 6.94@7.00 6.66@6.73 a -@716 7.3607,48 
Spring straight Ja haw ..@ . « . “7.30 
Sy Ws CHORD aw ccbisrcconcsunas 6.05@6.50 6.91@6.42 @. @6.96 6.568@6.76 
Hard winter family .........+.5. .-@8.056 -.-@ 6.40@7.70 @7.90 a 
Hard winter short ..........ece0e 6.38 @6.65 a 6.25. @6,.30 .@6.46 7.160 7.22 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.28 @6.55 @ 6.15 @6.20 -- 6.30 7,02@7,06 
Hard winter first clear .......... 56.30@5.44 @ 4.85@ 4.95 -. @6.56 -@6.72 
Soft winter family = ee a coe - @6,20 a 
Soft winter short patent 7.06@7.17 " w -@ ... T71@7.74 
Soft winter standard 6.20@6.47 1 “ @... T7.01@7.09 
Soft winter straight “ u“ a @5.560 5.76% 5.90 
Soft winter first clear 5.40@5.66 “a a 6.26@ 5.40 
Rye flour, white 5.05@65.12 4.76@ 4.80 “ @5.38 6.66@5,.70 
Rye flour, dark . . 3.86@4.37 4.01@4.06 a @41.63 4.9097 4.95 
Granular blend, bulk mw 7.66@7.70 a a a 
Phila Roston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $...@ $ @8.32 $7.90@8.20 §$...@ 
Spring high gluten ++@ 7.92@8.02 7.790796 7.65@7.80 
Spring short ; oa T.47@7.67 7.34@7.61 7.10@7.30 
Spring standard . ..@ T.37@7.47 7.24@7.41 6.96@7.20 
Spring first clear .@ 6.72@6.92 6.38@7.06 6.700690 
Hard winter short a 7.04@7.14 G.83@7.02 6.36@6.656 
Hard winter standard “ 6.84@6.94 6.63@6.87 6.200 6.35 
Hard winter first clear “ “a @ cee — 5.10@65 45 
Soft winter short patent @ “ w : oo @ 6.46056.76 
Soft winter straight 10@5.70 “ 5.27 @5.82 a 4.100 6.35 
Soft winter first clear “ a a“ a 6.400 56.75 
Kye flour, white 5.50@ 5.60 “ a“ 6.354 5.46 u 
Rye flour, dark a “ a 1.60@4.71 “ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.92 @8.97 u a “872 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ........ $...@8.16 Spring top patent .$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem Lavedeabesd -@7.27 Bakers ry . 8.50@ 900 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades . @7.63 Winter exportet . @ 3.46 @ 
Pastry .@6.41 
*100-lb. papers. ¢100-Ilb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 106-1b, papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Bran $43.00@ 44.00 $40,00@ 40.56 
Standard midds 15.00@ 45,50 41.00 @ 42,06 
Flour midds 50.00@52.00 417.00 @ 49.01 
Red dog 53.00 @ 54.60 560.004 60.56 
Kansas City St. Louls 
Bran $37.25@37.76 $41.75042.25 
Shorts 44.000 44.50 48.750049.2 
Millrun -@ a 


Bran 


$48.00@50.00 
39.00@ 44.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


summarized from the 


“a 


cka, f.ob 
buffalo 
») $44 00@ 45.00 
17.00 @ 47.75 


’ 57.000 57.60 
57.09@ 58.50 


Ft. Worth 
> $45.50 46.50 
@5L.00 
au 
Shorts 
$52.00@54.00 
42.00@ 47.00 


market reviews 


Philade 
$ u 
a“ 
a 
in 
New Or 


$48.00@ 
54.00@ 
a 


are 


Iphia 


leans 
40.25 


65.76 


based on ear 
at indicated points 


Hoston 


$52.00@63.60 
65 006 67,00 
a 
u 


Seattle 
5 a 


“ 
@ 45,00 


Middlings 
$58.00@60,00 


48.00@052.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as complied 





by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


corresponding 





cro Oats— rc Rye— 
1954 19653 1964 1963 
3 i 
2,444 4,460 947 236 
250 313 
4,162 4,299 8,021 4,627 
H88 
4,051 1,008 636 471 
4139 427 ‘4 13 
276 246 27 
204 195 133 i4 
967 616 
6,613 7,333 1,169 482 
1 4 
2,414 2,626 4 25 
240 144 
2 2 2 
713 56% 10 
618 662 90 
827 356 a4 
24,415 22,084 11,754 6,030 


of Trade in bushels (0008 omitted), Oct. 9, and the 
-~Wheat -~—Corn— 
1954 1963 1954 1953 

Baltimore 6,226 6,720 2,433 1,310 

Boston 1,288 165 

Ruffalo 14,267 17,864 114 57 
Afloat 858 . 2 

Chicago 13,752 19,020 4,477 2,324 
A float 2,119 

Duluth ’ 36,198 39,968 146 331 
A float 2,335 

Enid 54,165 42,528 

rt. Worth 46,494 17,800 297 145 

Galveston 4,446 4,563 

Hutchinson 29,061 23,432 

Indianapolis 5,687 3,843 R43 208 

Kansas City ° 44,456 19,032 1,360 700 

Milwaukee 3,329 3,080 719 

Minneapolis 30,741 22,974 394 1,606 

New Orleans 2,421 1,203 16% 57 

New York 3,400 1,275 190 7 
Afloat 17,050 

Omaha 19,662 18,663 1,313 22 

Peoria 1,365 795 109 99 

Philadelphia 2,899 3,026 936 131 

Sioux City 2,053 1,570 944 150 

St. Joseph 19,655 6,615 616 347 

St. Louis 11,960 6,036 170 192 

Wichita 20,823 17,352 oe 

Canals 131 127 
Totals 402,778 316,326 15,361 8,858 


date of a year ago; 





Barley — 
1964 10963 
1 130 
772-362 
90 76 
466 666 
1,951 1,672 
20 28 

8 22 
1,360 1,616 
4,162 4,441 
2 74 

22 

v 

8 15 

42 45 

4 27 
10,895 9,202 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





‘ict 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
fet 


fret 
fet 
(ret 
Oct 
oct 





Closing grain futures quotations In leading markets tn cents per bushes: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —— — Chicago——— , Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dee May Dec Mar. May July Dee Mar May Dec Mar 
hard hard hard 
li 241% 236% 217% ##219% 218% 207% 229% 228% 3 a4 a43 
12 240% 5% 218% 217% 206% 227% 227% 339% 342 
13 240% 216% 217% 207% 229% 228% 339% 342 
ory 240% 7 2 219% 215% 207% 229% 228% 346 43 
BS so» 240% 235% 216% 219% 218% 208% 229% 229 340 344% 
CORN ro RYE ——-— OA T8-——-- -- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poll Chicag Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dee Mar. Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec, Mar. Dec. May 
1! 155 158% 136% 139% HOLIDAY 136% 80% 82% 71% 76% 
12 ..168 157% 134% 137% 4128 125% 134% 79% 81% 74% 76%, 
13 ..163% 157% 134 136% 126% 124% 135 79% 51% 79% a1% 
14 164% 157% 136 138% 127% 126% 136% 80% 2% 74% 76% 
15 155% 168% 137% 140% 130 128% 138 £1 42 14% 16% 
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HAMMOND PARTY—The Hammond Bag & Paper Co. Sept. 28 entertained 
representatives of the trade in the Upper Midwest at an informal cocktail 
and dinner party (photo above) at Interlachen Country Club, Minneapolis. 
The affair was arranged by J. O. Mickelson, district sales representative 
of the company in Minneapolis, in observance of the visit to Minneapolis 
of officials of the company from Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Kansas City. Hammond personnel present included: M. J. Davis, president; 
M. FE. Greiner, vice president and sales manager, both of Wellsburg; A. EF. 
Weaver, manager of the Pine Bluff operations; D. E. Tobey, district sales 
representative at Kansas City; Mr. Mickelson and John J, Meskan, both 


of Minneapolis. 





large percentage of the crop which 
will be low grade grain. 

Overseas sales reported here were 
generally confined to regular ac- 
counts. There has been a fairly 
steady business with Colombia and 
other Central and South American 
countries for some time, and ex- 
porters are doing everything possible 
to enlarge this trade, 

News from countries across the 
Pacific provided little new prospect 
of increased sales at the present 
time, 

As reported in these columns, the 
three months strike-lockout in the 
larger bakeries here has ended with 
both management and labor suffering 
heavy losses. The public apathy to 
the strike, since ample supplies of 
bread were available from all non- 
union shops, is going to offer a very 
difficult problem for the large baker- 
ies in trying to build up their busi- 
ness again. In some quarters it is felt 
that it will be at least a couple of 
years before all the business can be 
recovered, 

Rumors of a flour price boost, 
prevalent in the trade during the 
week, have not helped the baking 
picture, For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents, $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents, $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25, 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
close to 172,000 bbl. of flour for ex- 
port in the week ended Oct. 14. This 
was approximately 27,000 bbl. less 
than the previous week. Most of the 
decline was to IWA destinations, 
with purchases for the latest week 
mentioned totalling 50,000 bbl. Class 
2 flour sales amounted to almost 122,- 
000 bbl, and while this total included 
a number of small lots to several 
different destinations, it was under- 
stood that the U.K. was the best 
buyer. Domestic flour sales in West- 
ern Canada are seasonally good, and 
there is no noticeable accumulation 
of stocks. Varying from 5 to 6 days 
a week, mills in Western Canada are 
operating close to capacity. Flour 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
Oct, 16: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95, 
All prices cash carlots, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market again re- 
mained within 50¢ or so of the range 


which has prevailed for several weeks, 
and supply and demand apparently 
were in good balance. Buying by 
mixers was confined to nearby sup 
plies only, while production of mills 
s ipped off some. Quotations Oct. 18 
Bran $40@ 40.50, standard midds. $41 
@42, flour midds. $47749, red dog 
$504 50.50. 


Kansas City: With flour operations 
near norma! capacity and feed mills 
purchasing millfeed only for nearby 
requirements, the millfeed market 
was on an easier trend at Kansas 
City this week. Prices generally were 
down 50¢ ton over the weekend. Quo- 
tations Oct. 18: Bran $37.254 37.75 
and shorts $44@ 44.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: 


Millfeed business was 
moderate last week, with offerings 
off-setting the demand. Quotations, 


basis Kansas City, Oct. 15: Bran $38 
@38.50, shorts $44.50@45. Bran de- 
clined $1.50 ton and shorts 75¢ ton 
compared with the preceding week 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
shorts down a like amount. Supplies 
of bran were sufficient but shorts 
were scarce, Quotations Oct. 14, bas's 
Kansas City: Bran $39039.50, gray 
shorts $45@ 45.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed weakened as 
demand lagged. Bran moved more 
readi y than shorts. Prices were down 


$75¢@$1.50. Quotations, basis Kan 
sas City: Bran $38@38.50, shorts 
$44 50@45. 

Ft, Worth: Quotations Oct. 15 
Bran $45.50@ 46.50, gray shorts $52, 
delivered Texas Common Points; 


about $1 lower on bran and $3 down 
on shorts, compared with one week 
previous. Demand for both bran and 
shorts was good on the decline, but 
offerings were fully adequate to sup 
ply trade needs. 

Chicago: Millfeeds met a thin de- 
mand in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 18, and prices 
were on the easy side all during the 
period. A general reluctance to take 
on any substantial quantities pre 
vailed. Quotations Oct. 18: Bran $43 
@44, standard midds. $45@45.50, 
flour midds. $50@52, red dog $53@ 
54.50. 

St. Louis: Consuming demand foi 
millfeed was limited last week. O! 
ferings were increasing. Quotations 


Oct. 15: Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts 
$48.75 @49.25, St. Louis switchin 
limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were firmer in 


the local market last week as suppl) 
and demand were more in balance 
than in recent weeks. The demand 


was much more active with most buy- 
ers taking offerings rather readily. 
Forward business, however, was still 
restricted. Standard bran closed $1.50 
@3 higher. Middlings fin'shed $14 
1.75 higher than the previous week’s 
closing levels. Quotations Oct. 16: 
Standard bran $52053.50, midds. $55 
@57. 


Buffalo: There was little activity in 
bran and m ddlings last week. Bran 
was off $1.50 a ton and midd ings 
declined $1 Heavy feeds were strong- 
er on a favorable hog ratio and ad- 
vanced $1. Demand from both large 
and small country mixers was light 
after the heavy go-around of a week 
earlier. Some farmers are still using 
their pastures and this has affected 
the demand for bran. Good poultry 
demand is consistently bolstering 
m'ddlings. Demand from the New 
England was very good for 
middlings, with most sales on a buk 
Some bran was also sold to 
that area. Canadian offerings contin- 
ued light and prices remained at par 
with Buffalo’s. Mill running time 
ranged up to seven days. Quotations 
Oct. 15: Bran $44@45, standard 
midds. $4740 47.75, flour midds. $57 
“57.50, red dog $57@58.50 


area 


hasis. 


Pittsburgh: Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were down in price while flour 
middlings and red dog advanced. 
There was scant buying interest all 
week. Supplies are plentiful. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$50.400 51.30, standard midds. $52.30 
152.99, flour midds. $58.30@59.40, 
red dog $63.40@64.40. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained almost steady during the 
past week. The demand was slow and 
selling activity limited. Supplies im- 
proved somewhat and the market 
was a little easier towards the week- 
end, but jobbers and mixers are still 
buying in reduced quantities. Bran 
ind shorts both dropped only 25¢ a 
ton over the week’s business, while 
future were rather irregular and 
there were no future bookings beyond 
ten days. Quotations Oct. 16: Bran 
$4847 49.25, shorts $5455.75. 

Seattle: The 


millfeed market was 


under pressure last week partly be- 
cause of good production of flour, 
partly because of lack of Cal fornia 


demand, and partly because of sub- 
stantial quantities of off-grade local 
grains which are giving serious com- 
petition to millfeed. As a_ result, 
dropped $1 ton during the 
and mills were quoting $45 
per ton delivered common. transit 
points, with ample supplies. 


Millrun $44, midds. $50 


prices 


week, 


Portland: 


ton, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply 
continuing to exceed demand and 


mills operating to capacity 7 days a 
week. Mills are booked into Novem- 
ber. Quotations Oct. 15: Red bran 
and millrun $44, midds. $49. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $51, midds. 
$56. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b 
San Fancisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
fair, and supplies are more p'entiful. 
Quotations Oct. 16: Bran $48@50, 
shorts $52054, midds. $58@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Vancouver: There was a generally 
firmer trend in domestic prices last 
week with prairie and local mill quo- 
tations about $1 ton higher. Supplies 
here are reported only fair. Some ex- 
port interest from both Japan and 
Hong Kong has been reported here, 
the former inquiring for 5,000 tons of 
bran. However, buyers’ price 
are far out of line, it is reported 


ideas 
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Winnipeg: With some increase in 
flour production, trade in mil feeds 
is seasonally good and any accumula- 
tion of supplies is considered unim- 
portant. Most of the production of 
millfeeds in western Canada is mov- 
ing to the eastern provinces, although 
Alberta mills continue to move a fair 
supply of output to British Columbia. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are small and little improvement is 
anticipated in view of the vast stocks 
of low grade feed grains produced in 
the west this growing season. Prices 
are steady. Quotations, Oct. 16: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and A berta bran 
f.o.b. mills, $39@44, shorts $42@47, 
midds. $48@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices moved up about 
10¢ sack, but this development was 
not accompanied by other than rou- 
tine buying. Quotations Oct. 15: Pure 
white rye $4.76@480, medium rye 
$4.564 4.60, dark rye $4.01@4.05. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales lapsed 
into dullness in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 16. 
Prices returned to former compara- 
tively high levels, following a week 
of some price cutting which saw some 
rye move, The trade seems to have 
booked up slightly ahead of current 
needs, and is willing to sit back now 


and watch the market. Quotations 
Oct. 16: White patent rye $5.05@ 
5.12, medium $4.85@4.92, dark $3.85 
@4.37. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good. Quotations 
Oct. 15: Pure white $5.38, medium 
$5 18, dark $4.63, rye meal $4.88. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week and sales continued on a nomi- 
nal basis. Quotations, Oct. 15: White 
rye $5.65@5.70, medium rye $5.45@ 
5.50, dark rye $4.90@4.95. 

New York: Buying interest in rye 
wheat flours lagged last week. Small 
bookings were reported. Prices ad- 
vanced 10¢ over the previous week, 
thereby bolstering resistance of buy- 
ers looking forward to lower price 
levels. Pure white patents were 
quoted Oct. 15 at $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour con- 
tinued at a low point and although 
prices are down from recent high 
levels, price resistance still prevails, 
and only urgently needed replenish- 
ments of small volume are made. Di- 
rections are good. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, Oct. 16: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.35@5 46, me- 
dium $5.05@5.26, dark $4.60@4.71, 
blended $6.5946.69, rye meal $4.60@ 
4.96. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
improving with demand, particularly 
from northern points, showing an up- 
surge. Quotations Oct. 16: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.70, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.90 f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
prices advanced last week, with de- 
mand seasonally good and supplies 
well taken. As far as western mills 
were concerned, most of the business 
was domestic. However, mills, be- 
cause of the generally poor quality of 
the 1954 oat crop, are selecting mill- 
ing grades from old crop supplies. 
There is every indication that quality 
oats in Canada wiil be at a premium 
for the next 10 or 12 months. Quota- 
tions Oct. 16: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 


sacks $5.35@5.55 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.30@6.55. All prices cash carlots. 
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DEATHS 


Peter F. Schomaker, operator of 
a flour mill at Greensburg, Pa., for 
60 years, died Oct. 11 at the age of 
87. 











J. J. Mrachek, 57, vice president in 
charge of export sales for the Inter- 


national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died Oct. 17 as a result of a heart 
attack. More details will be found 


on page 12. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


148 Attend Northwestern 


Production Club Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—-A _ record-break- 
ing group of 148 persons turned out 
for the season's first meeting of the 
Northwestern Production Mens Club 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne- 
apolis, and to hear a discussion on 
freezing of bakery products. 

Paul 





Stewart, sales manager, C. 
Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, moderated 
a panel session on freezing, being 
assisted by the following panel mem- 
bers: Herman Nestor, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis; John Schuster, 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, and 
William Fish, Home Bakery, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 


Mr. Stewart 
advantages of 


cited the three main 
freezers as reducing 
cutting operating costs and 
improving working hours for em- 
ployees. He urged bakers to do more 


stales, 


self service selling and pointed out 
how freezers can facilitate such a 
plan. All three panel members 


claimed that the use of freezers has 
enabled them to provide more ade- 
quately for peak sales days by in- 
creasing production on slower days, 
improve working hours and in many 
cases reduce overtime, cut stales and 
increase the varieties of baked goods. 

J. B. Jassoy, Reagan Bros. Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
club, announced that George Ruud, 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., will head the 
membership committee, and _ that 
Dighton Watson, Anheuser - Busch, 
Inc., will replace Floyd Spurlock, 
Standard Brands, Inc., on the execu- 
tive committee. The latter is now 
located in Chicago. 

W. A. Richards, Brolite Co., pro- 
gram chairman, announced that the 
next meeting will be Nov. 9 with 
new crop flour to be the topic. 
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CCC Ends Sales of 
High-Moisture Corn 
From 1953 Crop 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
discontinuance of sales of high-mois- 
ture corn taken over by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. under the 1953 price 
support operation. These sales were 
made at local market prices. 

Immediate sale was required for 
take-over corn with moisture content 
too high for safe storage. State and 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation offices in midwest areas 
were instructed early in September 
to make immediate sales of this corn 
to prevent possible loss. 

With the takeover of 1953-crop corn 
under support operations now about 
completed, the emergency are 
no longer necessary. 

During September, approximately 9 
million bushe!s of this corn were sold, 
principally in the Midwest 


sales 
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Arthur H. Smith 


GMI SHIFT — Arthur H. Smith, 
formerly plant manager of General 
Mills’ food packaging plant in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been transferred to the 
firm’s headquarters office in Minne- 
apolis as management analyst. Re- 
placing him as plant manager at 
Louisville is James W. Speers, who 
has served as manufacturing super- 
intendent of the plant since 1953. Mr. 
Smith joined General Mills in 1936 
as a grain accountant and has since 
had broad experience with the com- 
pany. He was named assistant to the 
chief accountant in 1940, and the next 
year became comptroller of the com- 
pany’s mechanical division; he was 
also appointed a vice president of the 
division in 1945. Mr. Speers joined 
the company as a milling trainee in 
1940 after graduating in m'ling tech- 
nology at Kansas State College. After 
military service he was made pack- 
ing and loading superintendent for 
the Kansas City plant. In 1951 he 
went to W-chita Falls as plant super- 
intendent, and two years later was 
transferred to Louisville. 





Pie Crust Mix Tests 


MINNEAPOLIS The Betty 
Crocker homogenized pie crust mix 
which will be in national distribution 
soon promises to increase pie crust 
mix sales, predicts its manufacturer. 

The method of making pie crust 
in the form of homogen‘zed sticks 
was first introduced at the New York 
State Fair in Syracuse last Septem- 
ber by General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills has checked public 
acceptance of the new product and 
claims that previously, only one con- 
sumer out of three preferred pastry 
made from mix to pastry baked by 
home recipe methods. However, the 
homogenized variety received the 
preference of two out of three home- 


makers questioned in New York 
state. 
Each 9-oz, package of the new 


product contains two 41%-oz. sticks 
of mix separately wrapped in parch- 
ment paper. Each stick makes 
crust. 

The product, which does not need 
refrigeration, was introduced to groc- 
ery dealers by special samples last 
May. Currently, it is being manufac- 
tured in Buffalo with production also 
scheduled for Chicago. 


one 
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MILL ADDITION PLANNED 

OKLAHOMA CITY—-Acme Flour 
Mil's Co., Oklahoma City, will add a 
24 by 42 ft. addition which wil! 
house a laboratory 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Alvin P. Doerer, eastern sales man- 
ager, Bay State Milling Co., spent 
time recently in New York visiting 
the trade. 


Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., has 
been named to receive the industry 
award to be presented at the 3lst 
annual Women's International Expo- 
sition. The award will be made dur- 
ing the exposition, to be held Novem- 
ber 1-7, at the 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory, N.Y. Mr. Willis will receive 
the award on behalf of GMA, a trade 
association of some 300 manufactur- 
ers of food and grocery products, for 
its outstanding contributions in less- 


ening the chores of the nation’s 
homemakers. 
te 
Harold R. Cramer, regional head 
of grocery products sales, General 


Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a 10-day trip to Chicago 
and New York. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Cramer, he flew via Dallas where 
he attended the football game be- 
tween the universities of Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


e 
T. E. McCully, executive assistant 
to the president of the Carpenter 


Baking Co., Milwaukee, and interna- 
tional chairman of the Christian 
Businessmen’s Committee Interna- 
tional, delivered the keynote address 


Oct. 14 at the group’s 17th annual 
convention at Los Angeles 


B. H. Pepper, sales manager, Valier 
and Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is on a week's business trip 
through the southeastern states and 
will return Oct. 25. 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of operations for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and member of the Kansas Board 
of Regents enjoyed the recent Kansas 
University and Oklahoma football 
game at Lawrence, 


H. Mark Griffin, 
International Milling Co., recently 
underwent a stomach operation in 
St. Mary's Hospital, Minneapolis. He 
is getting along well and is expected 
to be released in a few days 

S 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is reported to be making 
satisfactory progress in recuperating 
from a heart attack which occurred 
two weeks ago. 


millfeed sales, 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, was a visitor in Kansas 
City last week. 





Langendorf Net Driven 
Down by Strike Loss 


SAN FRANCISCO 
United Bakeries, Inc., set a new high 
in sales for the fiscal year ended 
June 26, it was disclosed with issu- 
ance of sales figures. 

The total sales for the period 
amounted to $50,712,452, up from the 
$49,641,894 of last year. 

The current record marks the 21st 
consecutive year of new sales highs 
for Langendorf, a record continued 
despite a strike which cost the com- 
pany more than a million dollars in 
sa’es volume. 

The strike closed seven of the com- 


Langendortf 


pany’s San Francisco Bay Area 
plants for more than three weeks 
and hit net earnings which were 


down to $908 901 from $1,006,240 of 
the previous year. 

After preferred dividends, the net 
was equivalent to $2.60 a share of 


common stock, compared to last 
year’s $2.95 a share 
During the current fiscal year 


Langendorf’s capital expenditures 
were $725,700, or $200,842 less than 
provision for depreciation and amor- 
tization. But plant modernization and 
expansion continues, with a new 
bread plant in Los Angeles being con- 
sidered now. 
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PILLSBURY SALES SHIFT 

PITTSBURGH J. W. Gebhart, 
office sales administrator, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Pittsburgh office, has been 
assigned the territory of Johnstown, 
Greensburg and Altoona, Pa., and 
Cumberland, Md., the territory cov- 
ered by the late Carl Schultz for 
many years. Richard Berg, bakery 
operations assistant, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., will replace 
Mr. Gebhart in the Pittsburgh office 





IT DIDN'T GET AWAY—A couple 
of proud fishermen are shown here 
with a prize-winning fish caught by 


George Smutny, Minneapolis, sales 
engineer, Entoleter Division, Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co. Mr. 
Smutny, holding the fish, won a Min- 
neapolis fishing contest for the big- 
gest northern pike of the 1954 sea- 
son. He caught the pike, which 
weighed 27 Ib. 2 0z., and was 51 in. 
long, in Lake Nip'gon in Canada. 
With him in the picture is R. C. 
Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, who is holding the broken 
landing net. The handle on the net 
broke in the difficult process of land- 
ing the big pike. Also on the fishing 
trip were Ott Zimmerman, Minne- 
apolis, and 8S. J. Mooney, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. All 
caught some big ones—Mr. Zimmer- 
man, a 20-lb. pike; Mr. Bradford, a 
15-lb. fish, and Mr. Mooney, a 14-th 
one, 
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Storage Built Under USDA Guaranteed Use Program 




















STATE 1953 PROGRAM 1954 PROGRAM . 
Out standing Construction Construction Constructed Applications Applications 
Contracts Started Completed Not Started Approved * Pending 
No. Bushels No} Bushels INo.| Bushels INo.| Bushels No | Bushels No.| Bushels 
Alabama l 200,000 
Arizona 1 350,000 1 350,000 
Arkansas 700,000 {2 700, 000 2 780,000 
California 2 2,214,000 1 |2,000 000 
Colorado 3 974, 551 3 974,551 l 470,000! 1 42,000 
Georgia 2 660,000 | 2 660, 000 2 716,000] 8 | 1,858, 400 
Idaho l 80,000 3 738,000 
Illinois 3 446,730 | 3 446,730 3 ; 1,618, 000} 1 450,000 
Indiana 15 3,672,040 } 1 1,000,000 2 | 1, 548, 000 12 | 1,124 040 3 336,000 3 450,000 
lowa 32 | 11, 598,790 | 13) 7, 316, 540 18} 4, 182,250 l 100, 000 21] 3,860,000 | 14] 2,226,258 
Kansas 93} 49, 358,008 | 25) 23,695, 882 64125, 311,126 4 351,000 20! 4,910,000 | 27) 6,063,110 
Kentucky 1 1,000, 000 1 ;,000, 000 2 1,297,000 411,074,000 
Michigan 6 2,057,000] 2 550, 000 3 507, 000 l ], 000, 000 1 100,000 r 4 198, 000 
Minnesota 2 2,070,000} 2| 2,070,000 2 397,000 | 14/1, 140,000 
Mississippi l 230,000 l 120,000 
Missouri 2 564, 100 l 474,100 l 90, 000 1 44,000 61 1,073, 420 
Montana 1 105, 000 105,000 
Nebraska 46| 19,108,4421)14] 9,648,618 | 31) 9,258,824 1 201,000 22 112,260,000 | 6 770, 181 
New Mex l 194,000 
New York 2 810,000); 1 60,000 1 750,000 l 60, 000 
N. Carolina] 2 1,220,000] 1 220,000 1 1,000, 000 2 3, 500, 000 
N. Dakota 1 850,000] 1 850, 000 ! 8 929, 000 4 232,000 
Ohio 8 1,763,500] 1 225, 000 6 | 1,500,000 l 38,500 # 3 579,000} 1 50,715 
Oklahoma 38] 26,654,200] 4113, 438 350 31 112, 646, 750 3 569, 100 3 407,000 } 11} 3,537,000 
Oregon 3 222,000 3 222, 000 l 100, 000 
Pennsylv'a | 2 200,200} 1 70,200 l 130,000 l 55,000 
S. Dakota 3 689, 000 3 689, 000 5 1,075,000 8 762,000 
Tennessee 2 1, 155,000 2 1, 155,000 2 5,248,000 3 490, 885 
Texas 47} 25,757, 398] 21] 18,483,710 |21 | 5,664, 320 5 1, 609,368 12 4,149,000 8 | 2,667,720 
Utah 2 315,000 2 315,000 
Virginia 2 285,000] 1 200,000 | 1 85,000 l 106,000 
Washington] 3 ' 567, 100 3 567, 100 
Wisconsin 2 1,476,970] 1 110, 570 1 1, 366, 400 ] 108,000 l 250, 000 
TOTALS 326| 154, 630, 029/96 | 79,745, 600 |197)67, 516, 421 33 | 7, 368, 008 t 119} 41,527,000 | 134/30, 688, 689 


























"USDA awaiting additional tnformation and/or plans. 

















AOM, AACC to Meet 
Oct. 23 in Buffalo 


BUFFALO — The fourth annual 
Trans-Border meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held Oct. 23 at 
the Markeen Hotel, Buffalo. 

Taking part in the meeting will be 
Niagara District 8 of the AOM and 
the Toronto and Niagara Frontier 
Sections of the AACC, 

The chemists and millers wi'l hold 
a combined morning session. Speakers 
will include Joseph J. Schafer, Rus- 
sell-Milier Milling Co., who will give 
the welcome from management; War- 
ren Keller, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Kansas City, speaking on chemical 
treatment, and J. K. Rudd, Richard- 
son Seale Co., Kansas City, who wi!l 
discuss automatic mill controls. 

In the afternoon the two groups 
will hold separate sessions. AOM 
speakers will include Donald S. Eber, 
AOM secretary; J. George Kehr, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapol's, 
AOM membership chairman; Stuart 
Butler, chairman of the Niagara Dis. 
trict essay contest; Howard Bergen, 
Buffa'o Forge, speaking on pneu- 
matic system design, and Charles R. 
Chace, Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., discussing safety. 

Cereal chemist session speakers 
will include Donald Hockle, Park & 
Pollard, discussing feed control; Dr. 
J. Pearce, Chr. Hansen's, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, speaking on a suggested test 
for milk powder quality; H. A. V. 
Munro, Science Service Laboratory, 
London, reporting on research prob- 
lems in fumigation, and Dr. Edwin L. 
Sexton, Best Foods, explaining mech- 
anisms of vitamin enzymology. 

A banquet, followed by entertain- 
ment, will be held in the evening. 


The essay contest to be explained 
at the AOM meeting is be:ng held 
among milling employees in the Ni- 
agara District. Any subject related 
to milling may be used by the en- 
trants. All entries must be in by 
Feb. 1. Three cash prizes will be 
awarded -— first, $75; second, $50; 
third, $25. Winners will present their 
papers at a Niagara District meet.ng 


————GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


Spain's Crop Yields 
Reported as Good 


MADRID, SPAIN — The Reuters 
News Agency reports that Spain’s 
bumper crop of grain has made it 
necessary to use theaters, dance halls 
and bull rings for storage. 

A semi-official forecast issued by 
the Spanish government press office 
estimated the wheat crop at 4,530,000 
tons. Private forecasts indicate this 
total will be exceeded by a big mar- 
gin, according to Reuters. 

Spain needs about 4 200 090 tons of 
wheat a year for domestic consump- 
tion. The record crop was 5,084,990 
in 1934. 

The barley estimate for th'‘s year is 
2,100,000 tons compared with 1,492,- 
300 in 1953. Rye and oats are also 
expected to be well above last year's 
crops. Only maize will be less than 
1953. 
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Peter Fanchi, Jr., Named 


ST. LOUIS—Peter Fanchi, Jr., for- 
mer y manager of river transporta- 
tion operations for the Continental 
Grain Co., has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of Federal Barge 
Lines, Inc., St. Louis. He was asso- 
ciated with Federal Barge from 1947 
to 1952, serving as chief dispatcher 
and assistant traffic manager 


AOM District No. 4 
Will Meet Oct. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS—District No. 4 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its fa'!l meeting Saturday 
morning, Oct. 23, at the Nicollet Ho- 
tel 

The session will include three dis- 
cussion groups, covering ‘“Tempera- 
ture Control Grinding,” “Durum and 
Spring Wheat Granular,” and “Bulk 
Material Handling.” 

Lunch will be served 
meeting. 


after the 
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M. C. Yerigan Named 


Hammond Representative 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. — M. C. 
(Red) Yerigan has been appointed a 
sales representative in the Northwest 
territory by Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., it has been 
announced by M. E. Greiner, vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Yerigan formerly represented Fulton 
Pag & Cotton Mills. He will make 
his headquarters in Minneapolis and 
will assist J. O. Mickelson in servic- 
ing accounts in Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N. W. Section of AACC 
Will Meet Oct. 29 


MINNEAPOLIS The Northwest 
Sec‘ion of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting Friday noon, Oct. 29, at 
Dayton’s Tearoom in Minneapolis. 

Earl Johnson, General Mills, Inc., 
will speak on “Some Practical As- 
pects of the ADMI Stable Ferment 
Process.” 
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100 Persons Attend 
Fall Meeting of 
AOM District No. 6 


FRANKENMUTH, MICH. — The 
Star of the West Milling Co. was 
host to about 100 persons who at- 
tended the annual fall meeting of 
Wolverine District No. 6 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers here 
Sept. 24-25. During the afternoon of 
the first day, members toured the 
modern facilities of the new mill and 
also went through the plant of the 
Frank Brewing Co. An informal get- 
together was held in the evening at 
the Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, Mich. 

The mill, equipped by Allis-Chal- 
mers, installed all new machinery in 
1951. It has a capacity of 750 to 800 
sacks a day, and produces straight 
grades of flour for pie crust and 
cookies from soft white wheat. The 
firm also custom mixes formu’a feeds 
and operates a retail feed store. The 
feed mill has a daily capacity of 50 
to 60 tons. The firm also is in the 
grain business and operates an ele- 
vator for navy beans. 

The business session was called to 
order in the Old Meeting Hall of 
Fischer's Hotel in Frankenmuth, 
Sept. 25, by Harvey Smith, Hayden 
Flour Mills, Ine., Tecumseh, Mich., 
district chairman. Richard Krafft, 
Jr., Star of the West Milling Co., 
welcomed the group to Franken- 
muth. Howard Beebe, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, spoke 
on the designing and construction of 
the Star of the West mill and showed 
films taken in the mill. 

The milling firm was host at a 
luncheon in Fischer's Hotel res- 
taurant. At the afternoon session 
Wilbur Hansen, F. W. Stock & Sons, 


Ine., Hillsdale, Mich., reviewed the 
handling of tests associated with 
cookie flours. A General American 


Transportation Corp. presentation of 
the Airslide bulk railroad car fol- 
lowed. Loading and unloading of a 
scale model car were shown. 

Allen Green, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the 
district for the coming year. Vice 
chairman is James Gaken, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co., and reelected 
secretary-treasurer was Ben Decker, 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich. 

Named to the executive committee 
were Clyde Davis, Runciman Milling 
Co., Ionia; C. O. Smith, Knappen 
Milling Co., Augusta; Steve Bauer, 
King Milling Co., Lowell; and Wally 
Zimmerman, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso. 
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Chicago Feed Club 
Election Set for Oct. 22 


CHICAGO — The annual business 
session of the Chicago Feed Club is 
scheduled for the evening of Oct. 22 
at the regular meeting. The meeting 
will convene for cocktails at 6 p.m., 
with dinner served at 7. During the 
business meeting the annual nomina- 
tion and election of officers will take 
place, 

The guest speaker for the even- 
ing is Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., who 
will talk on “The Greatest Story 
Never Sold.” Dr. Spitzer will project 
a new angle on Americanism and 
how it should be sold. His talk will 
be accompanied by slides and movies. 
The Feed Club members will recog- 
nize some well known persons in the 
feed industry who will be shown on 
the screen. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Svithiod Singing Club, 624 W. 
Wrightwood St., Chicago. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
6 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Col j 








CARGILL =" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








ryy 7° ° ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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University of Minnesota Issues New 
Report on Grain Contamination Study 


ST. PAUL Measures aimed at 
cutting grain losses caused by ro- 
dents and insects all the way from 
the farm to the terminal elevator 
ure expected to grow out of a special 
University of Minnesota report which 
has just been released, the univer- 
sity says. 

The report on grain contamination 
is based on a recently completed 
study by the University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The study involved 7,641 wheat sam- 
ples from more than 60,450,000 bu. 
of wheat. 

The study should help both farm- 
ers and grain handlers avoid losses 
due to delivery of unacceptable grain, 
according to C. E. Michel, head of 
the university’s department of ento- 
mology. 

The purpose of the study was to 
determine the kind, degree and place 
of rodent and insect contamination 
of grain, especially wheat, in Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

With this information, more effec- 
tive, economical insect and rodent 


control can be developed and some of 
the uncertainty in marketing avoided. 
This would fit into the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, the 
university and governmental agen- 
cies to improve farm products and 


their marketing, university officials 
said. 
Robert Butler, until recently a 


member of the university’s entomolo- 
gy staff, conducted the study, which 
was financed by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Duluth Board of 
Trade and Association of American 
Railroads. 
Conclusions 

Conclusions 
following: 

1.The rodent problem is centered 
on the farm and decreases from the 
farm to the terminal. Montana has 
least contamination by rodents. The 
most serious problem exists in the 
southern part of the surveyed area. 

2.In combining on the farm, the 
rodent problem is greatest where 
grain is swathed first. Swathed grain 
is more accessible to mice. Farmers 
or custom workers who fail to clean 
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their combines well enough also face 
ithe problem, 

3.On farms mice control needs to 
be vigorously added to rat control. 
Until now, most of the efforts on the 
farm have been centered around rat 
control, and the mice have been ne- 
glected. 

4.Damage from rodents is _ not 
greatly higher in one season than 
another. This means that rodent con- 
trol cannot be a seasonal activity but 
must be carried on the year-round. 

5. Unlike the rodent problem, in- 
sect contamination increases from 
the farm to the terminal. In addi- 
t.on, as the grain moves from farm 
through elevators to the terminal, 
the insects attacking it become more 
and more the destructive type. 

Again damage was lowest in west- 
ern Montana although the rest of 
Montana and most of North Dakota 
had low rates of infestation. The 
p-oblem of insects, is greatest in the 
southern part of the area. 

Insect contamination in northwest- 
ern Minnesota was only slightly more 


serious than in North Dakota and 
Montana, 
6.In farm control of insects, the 


summer and fall period is most im- 
portant. At that time the grain on 
the farm needs to be checked es- 
pecially carefully. 

7. Insect problems of terminal sta 
tions are not as seasonal in nature 

8. The larger the volume of wheat 
compared to the exposed surface, the 
lower the rodent contamination but 
the higher the insect contamination 
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Feed Plant Explosion 


SIKESTON, MO.—An explos.on ol 
unknown origin occurred in a bulk 
feed bin at the Scott County Milling 
Co. feed plant here Oct. 5 while al- 
falfa meal was being unloaded pneu 
matically into the bin. The roof and 
sdes of the bin were damaged and 
there was some damage to adjoin .ng 


bins. The plant is a new installation 
completed recently by the milling 
firm 
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Ervin L. Peterson 
Named to USDA Post 


WASHINGTON Ervin L. Peter- 
son, director of the Oregon State 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
given a recess appointment by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

He succeeds J. Earl Coke, who re- 
signed to return to his former posi- 
tion as director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service in California. 

Mr. Peterson will be in charge of 
the department's work in the field of 
federal-state relations, in which are 
included the USDA conservation, re- 
search and educational agencies. 
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from a hand craft to a major food 
industry. 

“When we consider growing popu- 
lation, decreased home baking and 
the growth of our industry to date, 
it points up the fact that we have 
reached or are reaching a point of 
stability—a point of maturity, Our 
industry has grown up.” 

“But when you reach maturity, it 
is time to start acting like an adult 
and thinking like an adult,” Mr. Kel- 
ley stressed, “In our industry this 
means only one thing to me—acting 
and thinking as an industry. 

“As never before, every baker now 
needs to become more industry- 
minded.” 

The ABA president also scored, 
under the classification of “negative 
practices,” actions by an individual 
baker which might give him “tem- 
porary advantage” over his competi- 
tors but do harm to the baking in- 
dustry as a whole. He indirectly re- 
ferred to the many specialty breads 
appearing on the market on which a 
claim for “lower calories than stand- 
ard white bread” is a standard mer- 
chandising phrase. 

“It is a job for the whole industry, 
national and local,” Mr. Kelley con- 
cluded. 


AIB Holds Annual Meeting 

After a special luncheon meeting 
sponsored by the ABA industrial re- 
lations committee, the American In- 
stitute of Baking. held its annual 
meeting. Speaking at the industrial 
relations meeting were A. M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York, 
and Philip Ray Rodgers, member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington. 

The AIB presentation touched on 
all the factors affecting baking and 
its place as an industry, as a prod- 
uct of modern research, and as a 
recipient of modern public relations 
and promotional activities, 

Speaking on recent developments 
putting into practice these modern 
methods were L, E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II1., 
AIB chairman; Howard O. Hunter, 
institute president, and the following 
staff members and guests: George P. 
Larrick, commissioner of the Food & 
Drug Administration, Washington; 
Helen MeCully, food editor, McCall's 
magazine; Dr. Conrad A, Elvehjem, 
University of Wisconsin; James R. 
Hawkinson, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Herbert E, Longenecker, 
University of Pittsburgh; Charles 
J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
and Charles R. Miller, Arthur Young 
& Co,, Chicago. 

Marlier during the five-day con- 
vention, two branch sessions met, 
with others slated to take place dur- 
ing the remaining days of the meet- 
ing. 

Wholesale Cake Branch Session 

Speakers with messages of lasting 
importance appeared on the program 
of the American Bakers Assn. whole- 
sale cake branch session, held Oct. 
16 at the Sherman Hotel. 

L.. J. Nieman, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago, sounded a note of op- 
timism for the group when he said 
that hard work and = imagination 
could assure a future for the cake 
baking industry, despite present prob- 
lems. 

Thomas R. Bossort, Jr., Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., led off 
with a discussion of a system of man- 
agement. The trend toward the sepa- 
ration of ownership from manage- 


ment, the increasing size and com- 
plexities of business operations and 
the realization that development or 
education is a continuous process 
have led to the need for management 
development. 

Executive development means to 
expand by the process of growth the 
management skills, mental abilities, 
and persona'ities of those persons es- 
sential to the management of an or- 
ganization. Many firms are meeting 
the need for management develop- 
ment head on, and the first step is 
the definition of objectives. Execu- 
tives must determine the work to be 
performed; develop a work place; de- 
termine procedures and control; and 
a structure of responsibility and au- 
thority is built and motivated by the 
executive. 

Education is an important ingre- 
dient in every cake, reported Dr. 
Robert W. English, and with the in- 
crease of mechanization in our in- 
dustry there has developed a new 
type of manpower need. Men must 
be trained. He outlined the services 
which the AIB offers to meet the 
requirements for better trained per- 
sonnel. 

Paul Harvey, commentator for the 
American Broadcasting Co., Chicago, 
brought an inspirational message of 
hope for the future to the group as 
the final morning speaker. He said 
the best years are yet ahead for the 
US. if the heritage of freedom is pro- 
tected. 

A panel discussion on new and 
modern packaging was moderated by 
Charles J. Lingelbach, Marathon 
Corp., Menasha, Wis. Appearing on 
the panel were: Fred C. Clarke, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; George Duffy, Sherman Pa- 


per Products Co., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass.; Ray Maloney, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago; and John 
Stevens, Furtherland Paper Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Each discussed a 
phase of packing and gave advice to 
the bakers on their packaging prob- 
lems. 

More Telling and Selling 

Miss Gladys Blair, publicity con- 
sultant for Young & Rub:cam, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, suggest- 
ed that cake bakers do more “telling 
and selling” for their products. 

“Advertising does the selling and 
publicity does the telling,” she said. 
“The sound reason for adding telling 
to selling is that one adds value 
to the product by multiplying the 
number of ways it can be used.” 

Although the cake industry does 
not do much telling and selling of its 
products, Miss Blair said there is a 
great future for packaged cakes. 
Cake, she said, fits into the living 
pattern of the American family, 
which cal!s for leisure, with plenty 
of money to enjoy it. Women have 
moved from baking cakes toward 
cake mixes, and the next step is the 
packaged cake. The baking industry 
should be ready for the change by 
improving its present product and 
diversifying its line. And, telling and 
selling should be a continuous job, she 
said. 

Sanitation in a cake plant was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Louis A. King, Jr., di- 
rector of bakery sanitation for the 
American Institute of Baking, Chica- 
go. A program of sanitation involving 
the following categories was outlined: 

1. Satisfactory ingredients. 

2. Proper storage. 

3. Good operating practices. 

4. Proper personal practices. 


5. Equipment of good design. 

6. Adequate cleaning methods 

7.Complete pest control. 

8. Protection of product during de- 

livery. 

E. W. Houck, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago, told of some prob’ems 
of the production man and how he 
can create more sales. The basic prob- 
lem of the production department, he 
said, is to make quality cake in a 
uniform manner daily at a cost to 
make a profit for his company. Also, 
he must get the best result that can 
be achieved out of the ingredients in- 
corporated in the formulas. 


Better Accounting Practices Urged 
Archie T. Downie, director of the 
cost contro! division of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, recommended 
some better accounting practices to 
benefit the cake industry. 

Theodore G. Montague, Jr., Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
elected chairman of the wholesale 
cake branch. Cliff Isaacson, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, was 
named co-chairman. 

The ABA retail branch session met 
the afternoon of Oct. 17; around 500 
bakers, wives and allied tradesmen 
attended. Lloyd A. Mi ler, J. M. Ea- 
gen, and Frank R. Schwain, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, in- 
troduced some baked goods for fall 
and winter merchandising, and gave 
some production and selling hints. 
Halloween, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas present excellent merchan- 
dising opportunities for tie-in cakes, 
they said, and more are in the mood 
to spend during those periods. 

Otto Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
presided at the meeting. 





BREAD i686 THE STAFF OF LiFtE—— 


MINNESOTA EXPANSION 
NEW ULM, MINN.—The Valley 
Grain Co., New Ulm, Minn., has com- 
pleted the construction of seven stor- 
age tanks and plans to add others, 
according to Lawrence Strenge, the 
firm’s new manager. The company 
occupies structures formerly owned 

by the International Milling Co. 


——=BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Plans Near Completion 


For Canadian Meeting 


WINNIPEG Plans are nearing 
completion for the first joint confer- 
ence of the Canadian Prairie Sections 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

The conference will be held Nov. 
26-27 at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
in Winnipeg. 

Following visits to the Purity Flour 
Mills and Grain Research Laboratory, 
delegates will be welcomed by D. G. 
McKenzie, chief commissioner, Board 
of Grain Commissioners, at a lunch- 
eon Nov. 26. The afternoon will fea- 
ture separate sessions of the AACC 
and AOM. A later afternoon cocktail 
party sponsored by the allied trades 
and a dinner, featuring an address 
by Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, 
Grain Research Laboratory, will com- 
plete the first day of the conference. 

A joint session will be held the 
morning of Nov. 27, and the con- 
ference room will be available for 
those who wish to hear the radio 
broadcast of the Grey Cup Final in 
the afternoon. 

Speakers and subjects for the joint 
session will include L. R. Patton, 
Sterwin Chemicals, “Science's Fight 
Against Hunger;” J. Conacher, Board 
of Grain Commissioners, grading pro- 
cedures; J. M. Roxborough, Prairie 
Regional Laboratories, Saskatoon, 


dust explosions; I. Hlynka, Grain Re- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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GOOD USED MIXOGRAPH—WITH CON- 
stant temperature cabinet. Contact Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


FOR SALE 

















MACHINERY 





WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

7 BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 








v EE 

LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 
opening for assistant chemist or laboratory 
technician. Address 162, Milling Produc- 
tion, Minneapolis 1, Minn 








WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 


ent capable of assuming complete charge 





mill levator, packing and loading in 
cwt hard wheat mill. Excellent 
opportunity with old established company 
for man who can qualify. Submit resume 
tating experience, personal background 
and ilary requirements. All replies held 
in triet confidence Address 196, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v |e eee eed 
OPERATIVE MILLER, 47 YEARS OLD, 
fit years oiler and machine tender in 
1,300 bbl mill; 15 years as beltman, 
smutter, machine tender, grinder and sec 
ond miller in 4,700 bbl. mill. Will move. 
Can furnish full teferences on request 
Adare 197 The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RHE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





search Laboratory, 1954 crop quality. 
A baking trade representative will 
tell “What a Baker Wants in Flour.” 

Topics to be covered at the chem- 


ists’ session will include food and 
drug regulations, improving agents 
in flour and dough, cereal protein 


studies and wheat starch. AOM ses- 
sion details were not immediately 
available. 





DROUTH 


(Continued from page 9) 





principal tributary reservoirs of the 
TVA was two-fifths of normal and 
lower than ever experienced at this 
time of the year. 

West of the Mississippi River Sep- 
tember saw a continuation of severe 
drouth conditions over much of the 
southern midcontinent. In Texas prac- 
tically a'l flow reaching the Gulf of 
Mexico was used water and releases 
from reservoirs sustained the flows 
of many streams. Practically all 
streams were dry in western Okla- 
homa, and in Kansas water was p ped 
from the Arkansas Valley to Augusta 
and El Dorado because of dry reser- 
voirs. 
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1-H OFFERS you the highest quality attainable 
in bread flours. That means production savings in 
good bread yields and fewer schedule upsets. And 





I-H offers the finest of mill service, too. Your flour 


BREAD—Y our Best and reaches you when you want it, as you want it and 


Ch F « T i 
eapest Food where you want it. That adds up to savings, too. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 16-17—American Corn Mil- 
lers Federation; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago; Exec. Sec., Harry Hunter, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, IL. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 
4, Til. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 


Assn.; 


tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
RZ, Hake 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, UL; Sec., Victor E. 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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St. Cloud, Minnesota 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
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1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ml. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 








WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
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STORAGE 
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“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn, 


May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Rad'sson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ml. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pac ‘fic Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Liter” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BES] 
Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i Ta alive ME Ge latter 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





Hv 1ns 











Mitts AT APPLETON, MIiNNESC 





CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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DAILY CAPACITY 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 











“Diamond D’ 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, togethe: with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEATTIe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Kastexy Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Oiry 
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N Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
4 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
SO) Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “Came.iia,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Uleter Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnon.” Belfast 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
SO Wellington St GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo 8+. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘Marve,"' Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauciteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
. FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne...” Liverpool 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. WV. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


USDA Announces 
1954 Yearbook 
Of Agriculture 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the publication of its 1954 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, a 520-page volume 
packed with facts about the complex 
system that brings American farm 
products to their users. 

Entitled Marketing, the book com- 
prises 18 sections and 88 chapters and 
was written by 117 marketing spe- 
cialists, most of whom are employees 
of the department and of agricultural 
colleges. 

A Congressional document, the 
yearbook is distributed mainly by 
members of the Congress. It also is 
sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at $1.75 a copy. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
no copies for general distribution. 

In a forword, Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, wrote about 
the importance of the subject, as fol- 
lows: 

“After the war our export markets 
expanded greatly and then shrank. 
Marketing became much more costly. 
The need grew for bigger and more 
stable markets at home and abroad 
and for more efficient methods of 
storing, transporting, and distributing 
our farm products. Those problems 
concern every farmer, every proces- 
sor, every distributor, every family 
in the U.S. 

“Our marketing system is intricate. 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR" 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer”’ 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 

















Hsteblished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heaslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventny,’’ London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Famed,’’ London 














Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


Cable Address: ‘“Torrt’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes; Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 

softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affillated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








RPankere: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentiey's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








| Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
ath at IMPORTERS OF ee 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
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It is sensitive to many economic and 
international developments. It in- 
cludes millions of processors and 
dealers, each making his own plans. . 

“The challenge to our American 
system is to maintain both freedom 
and order—to assure the flexibility 
that stimulates progress and the sta- 
bility that promotes steady employ- 
ment and purchasing power.” 

“The purpose of this book is to 
give information about the dynamic 
business that brings American farm 
products to their users. The informa- 
ton should help many persons: the 
farmer, to make more money; the 
housewife, to buy better; the whole- 
saler, retailer, and all the others who 
handle farm products, to give better 
service; the administrator and stu- 
dent of agriculture, to get a broader 
view of the structure of this large 
sector of our economy, within which 
so many agricultural problems come 
to focus. 


————BREAD |G THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers 


Adopt Insurance Plan 


NEW YORK-—tThe group insurance 
fund for members of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers became effective Sept. 
1. The announcement was made by 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, 
N.Y., chairman of the board of trus- 
tees set up to operate the fund. 

The group insurance plan is one 
of the most valuable contributions 
of the state association for the pro- 
tection of members, their families 
and their business, says Mr. Hoer. 
It was planned by a committee desig- 
nated at the 1952 convention to work 
with representatives of insurance 
companies. 

The group insurance fund is open 
to bakery owners who are members 
of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers and 
its affiliated associations. It provides 
for the protection of members, their 
families and their employees. 

It is a mutual insurance plan guar- 
anteed by one of the largest insur- 
ance companies. The rates are ad- 
justable and dividends declared out 
of surplus. As the membership in- 
creases, the savings increase. It in- 
cludes a life insurance ‘of $5,000 for 
owners and partners and $2,000 for 
their employees, without medical ex- 
amination. 

It further contains $1,000 coverage 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”’ Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 











PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


b i > “ ” 
| DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Medium 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. Anno 1876 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,.”” Rotterdam 
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Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 














25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJLOUR bomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A, 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Vrancis< 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y,. 
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for accidents and $5,000 for polio. 
In addition, it provides suitable pro- 
tection for hospitalization and surgi- 
cal needs. The benefits of this plan 
will be increased and extended. The 
plan begins with an initial member- 
ship of over 350 lives and is expected 
to increase substantially in the near 
future. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. is 
the carrier of the group policy, while 
its administration is handled by the 
association at its office, 2 Broadway, 
New York. The legal firm of Scrib- 
ner & Miller acted as counsel in 
the preparation of the trust plan. 
Paul Miklusak, Royal Bakery, Bronx, 
N.Y., is treasurer, and Henry Heim, 
Inter-County Bakers, Inc., Railroad 
Ave. East, West Hempstead, L.L, is 
vice president of the board of 
trustees. 
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T. E. Lauder Named 
To Glaco Position 


CHICAGO —T. E. Lauder, associ- 
ated with the bakery division of 
Ekco Products Co. for the past 18 
years, has been made a vice president 
of the National Glaco Chemical Corp., 
an Ekco subsidiary, it was announced 
Aug. 31. 

Benson Littman, Ekco vice presi- 
dent in charge of bakery operations, 
said that Ted Lauder will also con- 
tinue in his present post as central 
regional manager for the baking pan, 
Ekco-foil, and Glaco divisions of 
Ekco. 

Mr. Lauder is a board member and 
committee chairman of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
past secretary of the Chicago Bakers 
Club, a director of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club, and program chairman of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 























MILLING ~ | 
ENGINE ERS, 


7 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 


MINNEAPOL MINN 










Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
oars, Minn. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 























E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 
CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N, Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trede Bids. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL, 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PROOUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















The Griendly Firm With the Integrated Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. KANSAS .CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 
TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 


* 6 MILLION BUSHELS 












To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service a 








FLOUR 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 






































Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago « New York « Minneapolis 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 















































Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


NO-RISK 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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— itil, \ 


“Do you know that you are ex- 
pected to tell the court the truth?” 
the judge said to the defendant. “Yes, 
sir,”’ was the reply. “And do you also 
know what will happen if you do not 
tell the truth?” asked the judge. 
“Wal, I ain’t certain about that, 
Judge, but my lawyer says that we'll 
probably win the case.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Pat had had one or two drinks and 
had reached the stage where he was 
spoiling for a fight. As he went down 
the road, rather unsteadily, he passed 
two men who were talking earnestly 
at a street corner. “Are you gintle- 
men arguin’ about Oireland’?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied one of the men, “we're 
not. We are just discussing some busi- 
ness matters.”’ 

Apparently satisfied, Pat staggered 
away. But he hadn't gone more than 
a few yards when an idea struck him. 
He went back to the two men. “Be- 
gorrah!” he cried. “Maybe you think 
Oireland isn’t worth arguin’ about!” 


e$¢ ¢ 

The office funnyman said he would 
like to see Marilyn Monroe in 3D. 
Several helpful people started to as- 
sure him that somehow there must 
be a 3D picture with Marilyn in it, if 
he would only look hard enough. 
“That's not what I mean,” he replied. 
“3D is the number of my apartment.” 


eo¢¢ 


A man who had had one drink too 
many saw a sign: “Please ring the 
bell for the caretaker.’’ He walked up 
and gave the bell such a pull that it 
nearly came out by the roots. 

In a few minutes an angry man ap- 
peared at the door. ‘Are you the care- 
taker?” asked the bellpullen 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

“I saw the notice, so I rang the 
bell. I want to know why you can't 
ring it yourself.” 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


















@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


KNAPPEN fubsie 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





m 
z 
0 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











ROCKER” “BLODGETT’S” RYE wciwitrks: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


- 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














Abilene Flour Mills Co a Greenbank, H. J., & Sons.......+eeee8. 33 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 21 
Acme-Evans Co 30 Green's Milling Co errr T oe. a 33 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 27 
Acme Flour Mills Co 35 Grippeling & Verkley , io a Oslieck & Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast Ltd —— 

Amber Milling Division sae ae 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 











Amendt Milling Co se Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
American Flours, Inc ee 35 Iiabel, Armbruster & Larsen Co Ss “a ee See 
Arkell & Smiths ... : ‘ee Hammond Bag & Paper Co Penn, William, Flour Co.. 4 
Association of Mill & Elevator Harris, Upham & Co. . ; Pillman & Phillips, Ltd... 32 , 
Mutual Insurance Companie 34 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 33 Pillsbury Mills. Inc 4 Los Angeles 
Atkinson Milling Co 33 Holland Engraving Co os 35 pratt. R. C 2) Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C, 
Hubbard Milling Co. .... sesseses+ 27  Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 34 Winnipeg, Man 
Hunter Milling Co, .... eres 30 
Kaxter, A. E., Engineering Co 33 Quaker Oats Company 31 
Bay State Milling Co : 7 (luaker Oats Co, of Canada, Ltd 21 T E R M ! N A L 
Beardstown Mills Co - 37 Imps, J. F., Milling Co , e 31 ELEVATORS 
Be Bro. Bag Co ° 4 Inter-Continental Grain Co 21 Rademaker, H. J. B, M 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 4 International Milling Co Cover 2 Red Wing Milling Co ‘1 r. 
Blair Milling Co ° 35 Interstate Grain Corp ‘3 34 Reilly, John F 5 Chicago Norfolk 
Blake, J. H : ose Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........++ 29 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 21 by! St. Louls Nashville 
Blodgett, Frank H., In 1+ 36 Roanoke City Mille 97 Kenses City Louisville 
Bolle & Schilthuis - 82 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 6 Omahe 
Bre y & Sharpie is Robinson Milling Co Minneapolis 
ee a es 3g: Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. ....... ...+ 83 Rodney Milling Co. 30 3 or 
burke E. J & Co.... eee 33 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Pty ea e meee Machine & esti Supply, In 26 Columbus 
mtecrieeied —_ ne ine 36 Jennison, W. J., Co. Be a Runciman Milling Co 30 
’ Jewell, L. R., & Son ‘ ; 2 Ruoff, A., & Co 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. . rae Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 32 
Johnson-Herbert & Co aA : Russell-Miller Milling Co 30 
Cahokia Flour Co a Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co — : Russell Milling Co 30 
Gameren. John F. & Co. Ltd we Justesen, Brodr + ais , Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
Cargil Incorporated 37 
Carr, P. E nea , 33 St. Cloud Milling Co a0 
alg SE ae as . St, Cloud ailing Ma GRAIN COMPANY 
b * . + es ‘ ansas Flour Mills Company ......... 
entennial Flouring Mills Co : 30 a : a 27 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Ine 31 
Chariick. Wm. Uta ee ae soen © a e-Ghielde.T? oa : 34 ej 
ices taal iy 35 Kaswan, Joseph . . ae 33 es 0 ‘ - pat — - iin Co + +3 MILLING WHEATS 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co Keliy-Mricksem O60. .cccccccveccssesess 33 ceded “< aa é. e os 30 from 
ae “Seatac ty eae tee . Kelly, William, Milling Co LaeR. 31 -~s = 7 : ~~ .. 0, ne as « . EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
se oa AI ggg Ban Bh 33 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........:% 30 a Ss, ee oe Feed & Grain, Lid 4 
Coleman, David, In g-gn oS geandaed Milling Oo. a 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co o7 King Midas Flour Mills . 95 eg oe re oe _ ~ eo 4 
Commander-Larabee Milling ¢ 8 King Milling Co. dabiah ce: 7 s7 er of ¢ 7 ron ‘nan ; 30 
Consolidated Flour Mills ( : 31 Kjaer & Sand ... ; osantievaeee Star of the West Milling Co 30 . 
sie otal Gea An 35 Knappen Milling Co. . che ere —. : ~se Ine = American Ac 
Sekien. shaman & Ge *" 39 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Ine ee ee Da ae: are — eC 
‘ ph Koerner, John E., & Co. -evssaveneye: ae Stratton Grain Co 
( — A. Law + = Stratton-Theis Grain Co 36 
Crete l i Strisik, 8. R., Co. .... 33 . om 
vendo gg age es A superior bread 
LaGrange Mille ....:..sscessceeses oo ae flour, milled in one 
De Boer, W., & Co... . 82 Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 6 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp ‘ 33 9 
De Lisser, Andrew ... i SE Pe eS eR SS. Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 32 of the West S very 
De Stefano, Ulysses .. , Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .........+5. ° Tennant & Hoyt Co 5 e 
Desendorf. Inc. ..... io, Lykes Bros, Steamship Co eeorcece The Northwestern Miller . . finest flour mills. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co oie Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc eeTEVE os 35 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd , Thompson Flour Products, Inc : . 
Duluth Universal Milling C« 30 Tidewater Grain Co. . aate ‘ sri 27 American Flours, Inc. 
Dunear Wm. C., & Co., In Topnotch Flour Mills : Tr 
BEOCERO GEGle OG. cc ccscscasendsanens Toronto Elevators, Ltd ° 21 NEWTON, KANSAS 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd ee ee 32 Tri-State Milling Co 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 























Easte ( la Flour Mill " Madsen, Otto - ee erer 32 . . 
Eckhart A., Milling Co . 2 Madsen, Rud ......... xebhpee Unimena bie ca he Ne atx 7 9 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim is 32 Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd ; 6 — Grain “rower Ltd. ‘ 21 
Evans Milling Co ; 38  Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.......... 32 oe, Le ee . 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine. .. Pe 34 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam names $2 Valier & Spies Milling Company 7 
Mennel Milling Co . esovwe Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 32 
int M nasa I Midland Fiour Mills, Ltd o* Van Dusen Harrington Co h 
armer! nion Grain rminal Assn Milling Engineers, Inc , . 33 Van Walbeek's andel N ’ 
Farquhar |} : 32 Milling Products, Ltd stakes Verhoeff & ah thd * Vv 32 BLAIR MILLING co., Atchison, Kens. 
Fennell, Spence & Co .. & Miner-Hillard Milling Co eee, Via, B.. O., & GOrevessveses 32 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co Mitchell, E. P., Co ‘wen taeehee be’ 33 Voigt Milling Co 5 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co « = Montgomery Co., The . oa Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ; 32 
Florelius & Ulsteen a Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co stede-s 30 
Flynn, John M., Co Morris, Cliff H., & Co honed 
Fode, Troel Morrison Milling Co ; . ieee Wall-Kogalsky Milling Co, . ‘4 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 21 Morten Milling Co ga 30 Wallace & Tiernan, Inc .. Oover 3 
Fort Morgan Mill eee Muirhead, B. H. . , y 21 Watson & Philip, Ltd. ... , 32 
Franco, Francis M Watson-Higgins Milling Co. . 27 CHASE BAG COMPANY 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 27 Weber Flour Mills Co. ... > ‘ Bivd 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain. Co Reever : 
Nappanee Milling Co P . “ Western Canada Flour Mille Co., Ltd 6 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 5 Western Star Mill Co. ...... 3 
Garland Mill Ine ‘ Neill, Robert, Ltd abeen ore Whitewater Flour Mills Co 27 7 T) : 
General Mill Inc Cover 4 New Century Co TiviTrTe he Wichita Flour Mills Co wes 27 We specialize in 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd é’ 21. New Era Milling Co dea wey 5 Williams Bros Co 27 designing and engraving 
e ‘ — ma gp me Baloo 2 ae age im ; = tare Cohen E., & Sons 33 for Millers and the Grain Trade 
, } ive ilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. sos) a eartem, WRG, Ge 6.<cevetsessévdedaed 27 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 


. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 6 Novadel-Agene Corp Cover 3 Wolcott & Lincoln, ‘Inc ais ue 27 Holland Engraving Co. 


Kensas City, Missour! 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable iAiet 
program of services to its advertisers, in- (ih er \ 








cluding bulletin and list services. Are you Boctwreste an - MINN: 


taking advantage of this service program? ovis °' Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


N NY t i P MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 


Ask for more details. w\ 
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that give 
fewer worries! 
TEA TABLE : 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 


storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T ca & W £ #8 t R Ee L 6 u ps4 fe. a L L & i oO. 


we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 


flo with your local Weber Mills representative SA Li NA S A wi SA gS 
a 


or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. . U MY T ° | FI 
Witutiam C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. Operating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Firzeareick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 

2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 














Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHER Harris, 7reas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 








big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 





BURRUS WII AS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 




















SuUTE 














as the 


daily paper 














News is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 

\ only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want, 

To provide the experience, products and organiz:tion to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and matcrials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





NOVAGOEL FLOUR SERVICE OTV¥I810OR 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL cirvrecs 





“Dyox,”’ “Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


, as rags x ” 2 


&. 


WHERE DO YOUR CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL? 


They’re fortunate, indeed, if they attend an adequately 
staffed, uncrowded school. Because, half of the children in 
our great nation are crowded into schools which are bursting 
at the seams. Forty per cent of our schools are poorly 
equipped and unsafe. There are not enough teachers to keep 
up with the constantly increasing enrollment. 


It is only through the interest and action of people like you 
that we can correct these conditions —keep our educational 
standards high. 


Make it your business to see that your schools are the best 
possible. To find out what you can do to help, send for the 
free booklet, HOW CAN CITIZENS HELP THEIR 
SCHOOLS? Address: Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 





